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Abstract 


This  thesis  examines  Britain's  involvement  with  the 
European  Economic  Community  from  the  latter's  beginnings  in 
the  summer  of  1955  to  General  De  Gaulle's  veto  of  Britain's 
application  to  join  in  the  winter  of  1963.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  historical  and  domestic  pressures  under 
which  the  British  statesmen  had  to  operate  when  dealing  with 
the  European  Community.  The  first  chapter  exposes  the  oft- 
heard,  but  nevertheless  inaccurate  explanation,  that  De 
Gaulle  was  the  sole  cause  for  the  breakdown  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  January  1963.  The  second  chapter  outlines  the 
historical  background  from  1945  to  1954  which  helped  to 
shape  the  British  response  to  the  European  Community  for 
the  eight  year  period.  The  third  chapter  examines  the 
reactions  of  the  Conservative  Government  to  the  European 
initiative,  while  the  fourth  chapter  is  concerned  with  the 
Labour  Opposition. 

The  fifth  chapter  analyzes  the  reactions  of  a  limited 
section  of  the  vocally  critical  British  community,  viz . ,  the 
Liberal  Party,  The  Times,  and  the  Guardian,  to  Britain's 
involvement  with  the  Common  Market.  The  sixth  and  final 
chapter  presents  a  summary  and  removes  some  of  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  surrounding  Britain's  relationship  with  the 
European  Economic  Community  from  1955  to  1963. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


Those  of  us  in  Britain  who  oppose  the  Common  Market 
don't  want  to  subject  ourselves  to  [a]  lot  of  frogs 
and  huns.  (Viscount  Hinchingbrooke ,  April  1962)  1 

Glory,  Glory  Hallelujah*  It's  all  over.  Britain's 
Europe  bid  is  dead.  Now— Forward.  (Daily  Express, 
January  1963 ) 2 

Unless  you  regard  this  country  and  the  Commonwealth 
as  sentimental  relics  to  be  decently  mummified,  the 
European  association  gives  us  far  greater  scope — 
particularly  for  help  to  Africa  and  Asia.  But,  as 
you  say,  we  have  to  make  it  clear  "that  we  believe 
in  the  ambition  of  a  politically  united  Europe" — 
the  most  exciting  new  political  concept  of  the  last 
30  years  ....  (Joe  Grimond,  August  1961)3 

Our  history  is  a  history  of  Europe,  our  defence  is 
the  defence  of  Europe,  and  our  future  and  the  future 
of  Europe  cannot  be  separated  one  from  the  other. 
(Duncan  Sandys,  October  1961) 4 


Looking  over  the  range  of  arguments  which  were  mar¬ 
shalled  by  the  champions  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  British 
entry  into  the  European  Economic  Community,  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  the  age-old  question  of  Britain's  Euro¬ 
peanness  was  merely  being  revived,  or  if  in  fact  Britain 
was  faced  with  an  issue  unprecedented  during  two  millennia 
of  history.  The  basic  distrust  of  foreigners  as  exemplified 
in  the  rhetoric  of  the  anti-Common  Marketeers  was  certainly 
not  original,  for  British  statesmen  had  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  past  given  vent  to  their  xenophobia.  Lord 

Derby,  for  instance,  stated  in  1876  that  "One  can  trust 
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none  of  these  [European]  governments,"  and  it  has  been  said 


1 


2 


of  Stanley  Baldwin  that  "He  knew  little  of  Europe,  and 

g 

disliked  what  he  knew."  For  those  in  Britain  who  regarded 

themselves  as  "European"  in  the  sense  of  sharing  and  if 

necessary  protecting  a  common  intellectual  and  political 

heritage,  the  precedents  had  also  been  set.  Gladstone's 

pleas  for  the  victims  of  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 
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during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
British  support  for  the  Greek  moderates  in  their  struggle 

g 

with  the  Communists  from  1944  to  1946,  are  but  two  of  the 
many  examples  which  could  be  cited. 

Yet  it  would  be  misleading  to  think  that  simply 
because  the  rhetoric  and  the  commitment  to  democratic 
institutions  had  not  changed  that  the  problem  itself 
remained  the  same.  Controversy  had  always  surrounded  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Britain  was  inextricably  bound 
to  Europe,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Common  Market  the  problem 
took  in  a  new  dimension:  Never  before  had  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  been  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  act  on  legislation  not  promulgated  by  their 
immediately  elected  representatives.  The  importance  of 
this  special  condition  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  insular  position  and  a  maritime  economy  in 
the  last  analysis  were  the  most  important  elements  that 
had  made  for  the  uniqueness  of  British  history,  a  unique¬ 
ness  which  had  sunk  deep  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
British  people  and  of  which  they  were  extremely  proud.  To 
surrender  voluntarily  any  portion  of  the  sovereignty  they 
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had  struggled  for  centuries  to  maintain,  even  for  a  cause 
as  worthy  as  the  economic  and  political  advancement  of 
their  own  nation,  was  a  move  most  citizens  of  the  island 
kingdom  had  not  so  much  as  contemplated. 

When  it  was  seriously  proposed  that  Britain  should 
join  the  European  Economic  Community,  debate,  controversy, 
and  at  times  impassioned  rhetoric  ensued  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  shifting  world  power  configurations.  For  there 
was  far  more  to  the  question  than  merely  the  voluntary  loss 
of  sovereignty.  Britain's  role  in  world  affairs  following 

the  Second  World  War  was  severely  diminished.  The  histori- 
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cal  fact  that  the  holocaust  had  cost  her  £3,000,000,000 
provides  part  of  the  explanation,  but  more  important  was 
the  sudden  ascendancy  to  super-power  status  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  unparalleled 
spectacle  of  two  non-European  great  powers,^  aligned  one 
against  the  other,  undermined  Britain's  traditional  role  as 
a  European  stabilizer  and  made  the  old  catchwords  of 
"Balance  of  Power"  meaningless.  That  Britain  failed  to 
perceive  the  steady  contraction  of  her  European  power  base, 
or  even  more  unforgivably,  failed  to  respond  to  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  contraction,  is  one  of  the  focal  points  of  this 
work.  Rather  than  adapt  her  foreign  policy  to  the  rapidly 
changing  realities  of  the  modern  world,  she  tenaciously 
clung  to  the  mistaken  belief  that  now,  as  during  the  height 
of  the  Empire,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
European,  if  not  world  affairs,  was  part  of  a  natural  pro¬ 


vidential  order. 
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In  retrospect,  it  seems  all  too  clear  that  given  the 

relative  decline  of  Britain  as  a  world  power,  active 
participation  in  the  economic  affairs  of  Europe  was  a 
necessary  precondition  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  a 
modicum  of  influence  in  European  affairs.  The  traditional 
response  of  British  foreign  policy  during  times  of  adversity 
might  well  have  pointed  the  way  to  isolation  or  semi-iso¬ 
lation  at  this  time,^  but  since  the  problem  to  be  confron¬ 
ted  was  essentially  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  British 
history,  tradition  would  prove  a  poor  signpost  for  the 
future.  If  the  United  Kingdom  refused  to  participate  in 
what  had  rightly  been  termed  "the  most  exciting  new  poli¬ 
tical  concept  of  the  last  30  years,"  it  appeared  more  than 
likely  that  she  would  continue  to  decline  both  politically 
and  economically,  in  relation  not  only  to  the  two  super¬ 
powers,  but  to  Western  Europe  as  well. 

Whether  Britain  liked  it  or  not,  the  context  and  frame¬ 
work  for  decisions  which  most  affected  her  development 
during  the  years  1955  to  1963  were  increasingly  continental. 
Those  involved  in  coming  to  these  decisions,  however,  had 
to  balance  external  pressure  against  domestic  desires  and 
policies.  As  always,  it  would  be  simplistic  to  assume  that 
either  the  Conservatives  or  Labour  automatically  took  a 
"conservative"  or  a  "socialist"  stance.  Thus,  despite  the 
acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  a  large  capitalist  market, 
and  the  expectation  of  an  increase  in  trade  which  E.E.C. 
membership  would  bring,  the  Conservative  Party  did  not  come 


■ 
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to  a  unanimous  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  British 
membership.  Theoretically  the  Common  Market  issue  ought 
also  to  have  presented  the  Labour  Party  with  an  opportunity 
to  join  with  other  European  socialist  parties  to  combat  one 
of  socialism's  arch  enemies,  the  international  corporation. 
However,  in  practice  at  least,  two  factors  tempered  Labour's 
support  for  integration.  First,  it  was  becoming  apparent 
that  the  advantages  which  were  accruing  to  Europe  from 
economic  co-operation  served  to  widen  the  gap  between  the 
wealthier  and  developing  nations.  In  addition,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  British  insularity  reared  its  head  in  the  Opposition 
as  well  as  in  the  Government  and  produced  arguments  against 
entry  which  in  many  cases  corresponded  to  those  heard  within 
the  Conservative  administration. 

The  gross  imbalance  between  Britain's  all  too  apparent 
decline  in  the  years  following  World  War  Two,  and  her 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  that  a  political  and  economic 
union  with  the  Community  of  the  Six  might  possibly  alleviate, 
if  not  solve  some  of  her  difficulties,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
perplexing  questions  of  twentieth  century  British  foreign 
policy.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  historical  background 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  negotiations  on  British  entry  into 
the  Common  Market  and  of  the  response  thereto,  should  help 
in  elucidating  why  it  was  that  the  British  acted  in  this 


manner . 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Historical  Background  1945-1954 


Les  nations^ d ' Europe  ont  toutes  les  raisons  de 
mettre  fin  a  leurs  guerres  et  de  se  federer. 

L' Europe,  c'est  une  province  du  monde ,  et  une 
guerre  entre  Europeens  est  une  guerre  civile. 
(Napoleon) 1 


The  federated  action  of  Europe,  if  we  can  maintain 
it,  is  our  sole  hope  of  escaping  from  the  constant 
terror  and  calamity  of  war,  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  burdens  of  an  armed  peace,  which  weigh  down  the 
spirits  and  darken  the  prospect  of  every  nation  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  Federation  of  Europe 
is  the  only  hope  we  have.  (Lord  Salisbury,  1897) ^ 


These  astute  comments,  while  certainly  true  of  Europe 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  were  equally  if  not  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Europe  of  1945.  Never  had  the  consequences  of 
war  been  so  catastrophic  as  they  had  been  following  World 
War  Two,  and  never  had  the  politically  conscious  peoples 
of  Europe  been  so  vociferous  in  their  opposition  to  the 
institution  which  many  thought  responsible  for  the  current 
chaos,  viz. ,  the  nation  state.  For  the  second  time  in  less 
than  half  a  century  "the  state  had  demanded  everything  from 
its  citizens  but  failed  totally  to  preserve  their  liberty, 

3 

their  property  and  their  lives,  save  by  accident."  As  a 
viable  political  undertaking,  it  had  proven  itself  inade¬ 
quate,  and  those  Europeans  who  envisaged  "the  revival  of 

4 

the  glory  of  Europe"  justifiably  demanded  a  change. 

The  continental  wartime  experience,  however,  was  not 
completely  mirrored  in  Great  Britain.  True,  the  British 
economy  had  undergone  enormous  strain  and  without  American 
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assistance  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to  resist 

Hitler's  forces;  but  the  country  had  never  suffered  the 

degradation  of  an  imposed  occupation,  nor  had  it  endured 

the  demoralizing  consequences  of  so  much  as  a  transitory 

military  defeat  on  the  home  front.  The  fact  that  Britain, 

during  her  long  and  tortuous  struggle  against  Hitler,  had 

received  relatively  little  effective  assistance  from  other 

West  European  states,  also  coloured  the  British  attitudes. 

It  was  American  and  Commonwealth  succour,  particularly  the 

former,  which  had  allowed  the  country  to  stand  the  tempests 

of  war,  and  the  British  understandably  felt  that  their 

future  survival  depended  less  on  the  traditional  Continental 

5 

allies  than  on  the  new  and  the  proven  overseas  connections. 

As  a  means  of  ensuring  the  survival  of  western  civilization, 

the  concept  of  an  integrated  Europe,  therefore,  had  less 

appeal  and  was  viewed  with  less  urgency  in  Great  Britain 

than  in  Europe.  British  sovereignty  and  political  self- 

sufficiency  had  proven  themselves  in  the  past — albeit  with 

a  little  help  from  well-meaning  friends — and  there  was  no 

reason  to  believe  that  they  could  not  meet  the  challenges  of 

the  future  just  as  effectively. 

/ 

Andre  Siegfried's  description  of  Great  Britain  as  "A 
ship  moored  in  European  waters,  but  always  ready  to  sail 
away,"  was  never  more  appropriate  than  after  the  Second 
World  War.  From  the  British  point  of  view,  the  noble  and 
magnanimous  attitudes  of  the  past  thirty  years--trim  the 
sails  and  stand  and  fight--had  been  far  too  costly,  the 


' 


results  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  expenditures.  With 
the  winds  of  change  again  blowing  strong,  a  careful  re¬ 
examination  of  traditional  policy  was  in  order.  This  time, 
however,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  sails  would  be  hoisted 
and  the  course  set  for  either  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth,  or  if  the  winds  were  favourable,  to  both.  The 
transoceanic  link  was  for  Britain  the  only  visible  means  of 
maintaining  her  status  as  a  world  power.  This  she  felt 
obliged  to  do,  not  only  for  her  own  benefit,  but  also  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

7 

Despite  the  fact  that  "the  European  ideology"  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  popular  in  Britain  than  on  the  Continent,  the 
powers  that  be  in  Britain  could  ill-afford  to  ignore  the 
growing  pressures  for  European  unity.  Britain  had  always 
feared  that  Europe  would  unite  for  purposes  inimical  to  her 

g 

own,  and  in  order  to  stave  off  any  untoward  advances  in 
this  direction,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  at  least  a 
modicum  of  interest  in  the  vision  that  was  sweeping  Europe. 

Post-war  British  interest  in  a  unified  Europe  was 

stimulated  by  Winston  Churchill's  address  at  the  University 

9  .... 

of  Zurich  on  19  September  1946.  The  wartime  Prime  Minister, 
who  in  July  of  1945  had  been  defeated  by  a  seemingly 
ungrateful  populace,  stated  that  the  establishment  of  "a 
kind  of  United  States  of  Europe"^  was  the  only  possible 
solution  to  Europe's  present  difficulties.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  this  new 
European  family  was  necessarily  a  partnership  between  France 
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and  Germany;  for  without  the  moral  leadership  of  these  two 

great  powers  the  animosities  of  the  past  would  most 

certainly  eclipse  the  vision  of  the  future.11  Britain's 

involvement  in  this  integrative  process  however,  was 

minimized:  "Great  Britain,  the  British  Commonwealth  of 

Nations,  mighty  America,  and  I  trust  Soviet  Russia  .  .  . 

must  be  the  friends  and  sponsors  of  the  new  Europe  and  must 

12 

champion  its  rights  to  live  and  shine."  The  assumption 
here  was  that  Great  Britain  was  equal  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  world  power  and,  because  of  her 
Commonwealth  connections  and  special  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  could  afford  to  sponsor,  rather  than 
participate  in,  the  reconstruction  of  the  shattered  European 
economies . 

Seen  in  retrospect,  such  attitudes  appear  rather  over 

optimistic.  As  a  percentage  of  the  total  British  export 

and  import  trade,  the  Commonwealth  share  was  to  decline 

13 

progressively  from  1950  onwards.  And  in  the  political 
sphere,  the  1956  Suez  crisis  would  prove  yet  again  that  the 
Commonwealth  countries  were  not  willing  to  defer  unques¬ 
tionably  to  British  leadership.  As  for  the  special 
relationship  with  the  United  States  of  America,  it  too 
proved  more  myth  than  substance.  The  Americans  were 
concerned  with  increasing  their  trade  with  Europe  in  general, 
and  if  forced  to  make  a  choice  would  most  certainly  elect 
to  deal  with  a  united  Europe  comprising  five  or  six 
countries  rather  than  with  Britain  alone.  Whether  or  not 


11 


the  British  knew  it,  the  old  special  relationship  was 

dead.  It  was  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  contract  of 

an  Atlantic  Alliance,  an  alliance  in  which  a  united  Western 

14 

Europe  was  to  be  the  predominant  European  power. 

The  British  policy  of  maintaining  a  distinct,  though 

qualified  interest  in  European  integration  was  expressed 

succinctly  by  Churchill — still  leader  of  the  Conservative 

Opposition — at  the  1948  Conservative  Annual  Conference: 

The  first  circle  for  us  is  naturally  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Empire,  with  all  that  that 
comprises.  Then  there  is  also  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  which  we,  Canada,  and  the 
other  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States 
play  so  important  a  part.  And  finally  there  is 
United  Europe. ^ 

In  some  ways  this  statement  was  nothing  more  than  a 
reiteration  of  the  position  held  in  1946,  but  beneath  the 
rhetoric  were  discernible  the  beginnings  of  an  entirely  new 
pattern  of  thought.  Whereas  in  1946  the  British  held  that 
European  unity  was  the  one  and  only  solution  to  the  problems 
which  beset  the  Continent,  by  1948  they  considered  it  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  think  that  federalism  was  the  final  answer  to 
European  economic  and  political  difficulties.  In  fact,  the 

creation  of  a  united  Europe  became  the  least  important  of 
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Britain's  foreign  concerns.  For  almost  a  generation  after 
the  Second  World  War  Conservative  and  Labour  statesmen  alike 
were  to  exhibit  an  undue  amount  of  caution  and  constraint 
when  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  European  integration. 

For  the  British  Labour  Party,  the  concept  of  European 
integration  presented  a  particularly  difficult  problem. 
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Suddenly  confronted,  in  July  of  1945,  with  the  prospect  of 

abandoning  British  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  still 

unknown  benefits  of  regional  integration,  the  party  had  to 

reconcile  its  hesitancy  with  its  seemingly  habitual  repu- 
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diation  of  "traditional  British  foreign  policy."  Inter¬ 
nationalism  and  the  concomitant  hatred  of  "the  excessive 
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fusion  of  nation  and  state  power"  had  been  the  basis  for 
the  party's  foreign  policy  since  1914.  Why  then,  in  the 
years  immediately  following  World  War  Two,  did  the  Labour 
government  not  take  advantage  of  the  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  for  the  implementation  of  this  principle? 
There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  reasons. 

First,  prior  to  1946,  that  is  before  the  bi-polari- 
zation  of  the  world  became  more  and  more  obvious.  Labour 

Party  leaders  generally  adhered  to  the  maxim  "Left  under- 
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stands  Left."  The  problem  as  they  saw  it  was  not  so  much 

arresting  by  physical  means  the  inevitable  Russian 

revolutionary  upswing,  as  the  developing  of  peaceful 

channels  of  co-operation.  As  Denis  Healey — Major  in  the 

British  Army  who  was  subsequently  to  become  Secretary  of 

the  International  Department  of  the  Labour  Party--noted 

at  the  time,  "the  crucial  principle  of  our  foreign  policy 

should  be  to  protect,  assist,  encourage  and  aid  in  every  way 
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the  Local  Revolution  wherever  it  appears."  It  was  precisely 

this  concept  of  the  Socialist  Brotherhood  that  prevented  the 

Labour  Government  from  participating  in  any  regional  grouping 
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which  might  be  considered  a  threat  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Second,  the  Labour  Government  was  concerned  lest  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  new  supranational  community  result  in  Britain 
eventually  being  faced  with  a  right-wing  majority  in  any 

European  parliament.  Socialism  was  "an  indispensable  arm 
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in  democracy's  battle  against  totalitarianism,"  and  it 

could  not  be  compromised  by  association  with  some  of  the 

right-centre  governments  on  the  Continent.  As  the  Party's 

document  on  European  Unity  stated  in  1950: 

No  Socialist  Party  with  the  prospect  of  forming 
a  government  could  accept  a  system  by  which 
important  fields  of  national  policy  were  surren¬ 
dered  to  a  supra-national  European  representative 
authority,  since  such  an  authority  would  have  a 
permanent  anti-Socialist  majority  and  would 
arouse  the  hostility  of  European  workers. 23 

Finally,  the  Labour  Party  was  convinced  that  the  Europeans 

themselves  did  not  want,  nor  in  fact  were  they  ready  for, 
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a  supra-national  authority.  In  part  this  was  merely 
wishful  thinking,  but  out  of  the  cloud  of  phrases  emerged 
the  reality  that  the  Party  held  a  decidedly  dim  view  of 
the  democratic  tradition  on  the  Continent.  For  the  past 
thirty  or  so  years,  the  West  European  states  had  failed  to 
achieve  the  democratic  objectives  of  full  employment,  social 
justice,  and  economic  stability.  What  reason  was  there  to 
believe  that  the  results  of  the  next  generation  would  be 
any  different? 

Clearly,  the  Labour  Party's  continental  policy  was  as 
unimaginative  and  as  oriented  toward  power  politics  as  the 
traditional  policy  they  had  vociferously  opposed  for  the 
past  thirty-five  years.  They  were  no  more  concerned  with 
building  a  new  social  democratic  world  "through  unremitting 
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struggle  and  International  Labour  and  Socialist  Unity," 
than  were  the  Conservatives  in  resurrecting  the  glories 
of  Britain's  imperial  past.  The  concept  of  European  Unity 
was  acceptable  in  the  abstract,  but  never  would  the 
reality  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  British  self- 
interest.  True,  there  were  a  few  party  members  who 
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objected  to  the  Government's  non-committal  conservatism, 
but  their  objections  were  either  ignored  or  prudently  in¬ 
corporated  and  subsequently  lost  in  the  evasive  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  Government.  By  1948,  the  Labour  Party  had 
resolved  that  British  sovereignty  and  the  British  way  of 

life  could  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  "doctrinal  altar  of  a 
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federal  Western  Europe." 

Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation 

The  negotiations  which  preceded  the  founding  of  the 
OEEC  in  April  1948,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  overt  clash 
between  the  British  intergovernmentalists--those  who  favoured 
European  co-operation  but  only  on  condition  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  rest  with  each  individual  nation--and  the 
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federalists  and  supra-nationalists  on  the  Continent. 

Neither  was  in  disagreement  with  the  objectives  of  the 
organization  as  enunciated  by  General  Marshall--U. S . 

Secretary  of  State--in  June  1947: 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  United  States 
government  can  proceed  much  further  to  alleviate 
the  situation  and  help  start  the  European  world  on 
the  way  to  recovery,  there  must  be  some  agreement 
among  the  countries  of  Europe  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation,  and  the  part  those 
countries  themselves  will  take  in  order  to  give 
proper  effect  to  whatever  action  might  be  under¬ 
taken  by  this  government.  .  .  .  This  is  the 

business  of  the  Europeans.  The  initiative  must 


. 
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come  from  Europe.  The  role  of  this  country 
should  consist  in  friendly  aid  in  drafting 
a  European  programme  and  of  later  support 
of  such  a  programme,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
practical  to  do  so.  The  programme  should 
be  a  joint  one  agreed  by  a  number,  if  not 
all,  European  nations. 29 

Rather,  the  dispute  arose  over  the  form  the  organization 

was  to  take.  In  the  Committee  of  Economic  Co-operation 

set  up  in  July  1947  to  draft  a  reply  to  Marshall's 

proposals,  the  British  argued  that  an  intergovernmental 

organization  should  be  given  the  responsibility  for  the 

planning  and  execution  of  the  recovery  programme.  The 

Council  of  Ministers,  they  maintained,  must  work  on  the 

basis  of  unanimity,  with  the  ultimate  decisions  firmly  under 

the  control  of  the  member  governments.  The  French,  on  the 

other  hand,  favoured  a  more  independent  organization. 

Specifically,  they  wanted  a  strong  executive  body  with  some 
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direct  powers  of  its  own.  Supranationalism--or  at  least 
a  degree  of  supranationalism — was  in  their  opinion,  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  narrow-minded  and  parochial  policies  of 
the  past.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  they  argued  their  case, 
however,  was  of  no  avail,  for  it  was  the  British  position 
which  eventually  triumphed.  The  OEEC  Convention  stated 
that  decisions  were  to  be  taken  "by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
members . " ^ 

Differences  of  view  also  arose  over  the  American  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  customs  union  be  established  as  one  element 
in  the  joint  recovery  programme.  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  was  vehement  in  his  opposition 
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to  the  proposal.  At  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in 

September  he  pointed  out  that  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
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of  Britain's  trade  was  with  Europe,  the  remainder  going 
mostly  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States.  For 
Britain  to  associate  herself  with  such  a  union  would  be 
tantamount  to  committing  economic  suicide.  This  apparent 
lack  of  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  European  economy 
naturally  aroused  vociferous  opposition  from  the  Conti¬ 
nental  countries.  Once  again,  however,  the  combination  of 
British  obstinacy  and  the  need  for  immediate  American  aid 
resulted  in  the  Europeans'  objections  being  largely  ignored. 
The  Convention  simply  recorded  that  member  countries  "will 

continue  the  study  of  Customs  Unions  or  analogous  arrange- 
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ments  such  as  free  trade  areas." 

Unfortunately  for  Europe,  the  limitations  imposed  on 
the  OEEC  in  April  1948,  precluded  the  effective  implementation 
of  a  co-ordinated  European  recovery  programme.  As  an 
intergovernmental  organization,  it  depended  on  the  voluntary 
harmonization  of  national  policies;  and  Great  Britain  was 
never  reticent  in  pointing  out  that  any  policy  that  conflicted 
with  her  world-wide  interests  would  be  quickly  vetoed  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  Once  Marshall  aid  was  ended  in  1952 
and  prosperity  began  to  return  to  Europe,  the  organization 
became  even  less  effective.  With  its  raison  d'etre  removed, 
the  grouping  became  increasingly  polarized;  Britain  pursuing 
one  policy,  the  European  countries,  led  by  France,  following 
another.  As  one  incisive  critic  put  it:  "It  was  effective 


.  .  when  it  handled  crises  and  short-term  problems.  But 
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its  member  governments  did  not  encourage  it  to  deal  with 

deep-seated  and  continuing  problems  such  as  .  .  .  general 

economic  policies  and  planning. 

Anglo-Continental  animosity  was  further  increased  in 

the  winter  of  1952-53,  when  Britain,  the  United  States  and 

the  Commonwealth  countries  met  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 

"progressively  restoring  convertibility  to  the  pound 
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sterling."  The  Europeans,  mindful  of  Britain's  unco¬ 
operative  record  of  the  past,  were  naturally  suspicious 
that  the  continental  ramifications  of  the  plan  would  once 
again  be  ignored.  The  fact  that  Britain  agreed  to  discuss 
the  matter  within  OEEC  (Spring  1953) ,  did  little  to  dispel 
these  fears,  and  throughout  1954  and  1955  the  major  work  of 
the  Organization  centred  on  the  elaboration  of  a  European 
Monetary  Agreement  which  would  combine  the  British  desire 

for  freer  world  trade  with  Europe's  wish  to  be  recognized  as 
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a  separate  economic  unit.  Not  unexpectedly,  the  differences 

of  approach  which  had  been  evident  since  1948,  prevented  any 

immediate  agreement.  Despite  the  importance  of  the  subject 

and  the  obvious  economic  interest  in  the  convertibility  issue, 

the  dispute  was  not  settled  until  the  latter  1950s. 

The  convertibility  dispute,  however,  was  but  symptomatic 

of  a  far  deeper  antipathy  which  pervaded  the  OEEC  after  1954. 

By  this  time,  France  regarded  the  organization  as  "a  British- 
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dominated  body,"  intent  on  pursuing  British  as  opposed  to 
Anglo-Continental  policies.  Likewise,  the  British  looked 
upon  the  Continentals  as  being  far  too  protectionist,  more 
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interested  in  protecting  their  own  industries  than  in 
promoting  world  trade.  Neither  side  viewed  the  OEEC  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  a  lasting  European  economic  system 
might  be  built:  "the  British  because  they  then  saw  no 
need  for  a  distinctively  European  economic  system  once  the 
post-war  problems  had  been  overcome;  the  Six  because  they 
had  become  pre-occupied  with  their  own  plans  for  'making 
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Europe  . 

The  Council  of  Europe 

Parallel  with  the  developments  in  the  economic  and 

military  fields--the  OEEC  and  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  Western 

Union — ran  a  current  of  intellectual  support  for  the  idea  of 

European  unification.  Originating  with  the  German  Romantics 
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m  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  this  particular 
stream  of  thought  had  been  given  concrete  expression  on  19 
September  1946,  when  Churchill  called  for  "a  kind  of  United 
States  of  Europe."  Support  from  other  high-ranking  states¬ 
men,  such  as  Edouard  Herriot,  former  Premier  of  France, 
ensured  the  survival  of  the  concept  and  in  May  1948,  delegates 
from  various  national  movements  for  a  united  Europe  met  at 
The  Hague  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  a  European 
parliamentary  authority. 

From  the  opening  negotiations,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  the  differences  between  the  British  and  the  Europeans 
as  to  the  ultimate  European  objective  would  again  bar  any 
lasting  and  effective  agreement.  The  Congress  was  further 
hampered  by  an  internal  dispute  amongst  the  British  them¬ 
selves.  The  Conservatives,  led  by  Churchill,  argued  that 
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Britain  was  historically  part  of  Europe  and  hence  was 

obliged  to  participate,  "joined  with  her  Empire  and 

4  0 

Commonwealth,"  in  the  proposed  Council  of  Europe.  The 

Labour  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  reluctant 

to  take  part  in  the  negotiations.  Three  months  before  the 

discussions  were  to  open,  Attlee  wrote  to  Churchill  stating 

that  it  would  be  ill-advised  of  the  Government  to  officially 

back  the  conference.  On  the  eve  of  the  Congress,  the 

National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  formally 
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discouraged  its  Members  of  Parliament  from  attending. 

Such  dissension  within  the  British  ranks  temporarily 

allowed  the  Continentals,  specifically  the  French,  to  gain 

the  upper  hand.  When  in  October  1948,  the  ministerial 

council  of  the  Western  Union  agreed  to  set  up  a  committee 

on  European  unity,  Herriot--then  President  of  the  French 

National  Assembly--was  named  chairman.  Notwithstanding  his 

zeal  for  the  cause  of  European  unity,  cynicism  had  become 

so  engrained  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  that  conditions 

soon  returned  to  their  customary  state  of  paralysis.  Hugh 

Dalton--head  of  the  British  delegation  to  the  negotiations 

on  the  Council  of  Europe  and  a  confidant  of  Bevin — was 

determined  to  dilute  the  ambitious  pro-European  policy  of  an 

unfettered  Consultative  Assembly  whose  members  were  not 

responsible  to  their  individual  governments.  All  he  was 

willing  to  concede  was  a  conference  of  delegations,  each 

appointed  by  National  Governments  and  led  by  a  Minister,  and 
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each  voting  en  bloc  along  national  lines. 

In  the  end  a  compromise  was  reached:  There  would  be 
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both  an  intergovernmental  Committee  of  Ministers  and  a 

Consultative  Assembly.  The  former,  a  concession  to  the 

British,  was  to  consist  of  ten  nationally  appointed  Mini- 
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sters,  one  from  each  of  the  member  states.  While  a  complex 
voting  procedure  was  laid  down  for  the  Committee,  all  but 
the  most  trivial  matters  were  to  be  settled  by  unanimous 
vote.  To  placate  the  French,  it  was  decided  that  the 
parliamentarians  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  would  not  be 
obliged  to  divide  along  national  lines. 

In  its  final  form  then,  the  Council  of  Europe  emerged 

as  yet  another  regional  organization  entirely  lacking  in 

legislative  and  parliamentary  rights.  The  Consultative 

Assembly  was  strictly  an  advisory  body,  and  the  Council  of 

Ministers  was  so  hampered  by  the  unanimity  rule  that  any 

recommendations  made  by  the  Assembly  had  little  chance  of 

being  passed  on  to  the  member  states.  As  an  alibi  for 

inaction,  nothing  could  surpass  the  vague  and  non-committal 

aim  of  the  Council  of  Europe:  "to  achieve  a  greater  unity 

between  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  and 

realizing  the  ideals  and  principles  which  are  their  common 

heritage,  and  facilitating  their  economic  and  social 
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progress . 

Bevin's  success  in  making  the  Council  of  Europe  politi¬ 
cally  quite  harmless,  however,  did  not  preclude  active  British 
participation  in  the  non-political  endeavors  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  In  matters  of  general  European  interest,  Britain  was 
perfectly  willing  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  continentals 
and  as  a  result,  the  achievements  of  the  Council  in  the 
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educational,  cultural  and  social  fields  were  at  times  far- 
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reaching.  But  whatever  the  benefits  of  co-operation  in 
the  non-political  field — and  in  view  of  the  lamentable 
conditions  in  Europe  at  the  time  they  certainly  were  signi¬ 
ficant — they  wane  in  comparison  with  those  that  could  have 
resulted  had  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe  achieved 
the  objective  implied  in  the  Statutes  establishing  their 
organization--the  political  unification  of  Western  Europe. 
Where  the  British  were  at  fault  was  in  assuming  that  if 
the  federalists'  demands  were  met,  all  decisions  would  neces¬ 
sarily  go  against  British  interests.  This  type  of  self- 
delusion  was  not  the  sole  preserve  of  the  British  Labour 
Party  either.  When  the  Conservatives  returned  to  power  in 
1951,  they  refused  to  take  Britain  into  the  proposed 
European  Defence  Community.  The  splendid  pro-European 
rhetoric  of  their  opposition  days  was  not  to  be  translated 
into  action  once  in  power. 

The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

The  behaviour  of  the  British  during  the  negotiations 
establishing  both  the  OEEC  and  the  Council  of  Europe  had 
given  rise  to  serious  doubts  concerning  their  intentions  in 
Western  Europe.  They  would  join  no  organization  which 
required  other  than  a  voluntary  limitation  of  sovereignty, 
nor  would  they  accept  any  interference  with  their  extra- 
European  connections.  Furthermore,  the  British,  through  the 
use  of  their  veto,  sporadically  paralyzed  the  Ministerial 
Councils  of  the  two  organizations,  at  the  same  time  conducting 
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a  propaganda  campaign  against  what  they  felt  to  be  "a 
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doctrinaire  approach  to  a  practical  problem.  ..." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  light  of  the  growing 
pressure  by  the  federalists  on  the  Continent,  the  West 
European  governments  from  1950  onward  showed  an  ever 
increasing  tendency  to  pursue  a  "little  Europe" — Western 
European — as  opposed  to  an  Anglo-Continental  policy.  The 
first  initiative  came  from  the  French.  On  9  May  1950,  the 
French  Government  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  coal  and  steel 
production  of  France  and  Germany  and  any  other  European 
country  which  cared  to  participate.  Part  of  the  French 
statement  read: 

World  peace  cannot  be  safeguarded  without  the 
making  of  efforts  proportionate  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  it.  The  contribution  which  an 
organised  and  living  Europe  can  bring  to  civili¬ 
sation  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
peaceful  relations.  .  .  .  Europe  will  not  be 

made  all  at  once,  or  according  to  a  single, 
general  plan.  It  will  be  built  through  concrete 
achievements,  which  first  create  a  de  facto  soli¬ 
darity.  The  gathering  together  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  required  the  elimination  of  the  age-old 
opposition  of  France  and  Germany. 

With  this  aim  in  view,  the  French  Government 
proposes  to  take  action  immediately  on  one 
limited  but  decisive  point;  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  to  place  Franco-German  production 
of  coal  and  steel  as  a  whole  under  a  common 
higher  authority,  within  the  framework  of  an 
organisation  open  to  the  participation  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

This  French  Government  statement  was  received  in  London 

with  mixed  feelings.  Bevin,  who  had  known  nothing  of  the 

plan  prior  to  May  9,  suspected  a  joint  French-American  plot 
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to  keep  Britain  m  the  dark  as  to  European  politics. 
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Prime  Minister  Attlee,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the 

House  of  Commons  on  May  11,  welcomed  the  rapprochement 

between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  stressed  that 

the  far-reaching  economic  implications  of  the  proposals 

would  require  "very  careful  study  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
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and  the  other  Governments  concerned."  The  period  of 
"careful  study"  was  to  last  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
Britain  would  reject  the  French  invitation. 

The  major  issue  upon  which  the  May  negotiations 
floundered  was  the  French  insistence  that  "The  Governments 
should  be  in  agreement  from  the  beginning  on  the  principles 
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and  the  essential  undertakings  defined  in  [their]  document." 

Convinced  that  nothing  would  be  accomplished  unless  the 

negotiating  powers  at  least  agreed  with  the  aims  to  be 

achieved,  the  French  made  acceptance  of  these  terms  a  pre- 
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requisite  for  participation  m  the  discussions.  The  British, 

on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  to  accept  in  advance  the 

/ 

essential  principles  contained  in  the  French  communique 

would  involve  far  too  great  a  commitment  to  an  as  yet  untested 

✓ 

principle.  In  a  communique  sent  to  the  French  Government  on 

June  2,  they  suggested  a  preliminary  meeting  of  Ministers  to 

examine  the  political  and  economic  consequences  of  the  French 
52 

proposal.  Their  diplomatic  entreaties,  however,  were 
totally  ineffectual,  for  the  French  refused  to  budge  from 
their  initial  position.  On  June  3,  the  latter  proposed  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  five  countries  who  had  already 
signified  their  acceptance  of  the  May  9  proposal — Germany, 
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Belgium,  Italy,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands.  Britain 
was  to  be  kept  informed,  but  was  not  to  participate 
directly. 


In  an  accompanying  communique,  published  on  the  same 

day,  the  British  Government  outlined  its  official  position: 

His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  feel  able  to 
accept  in  advance,  nor  do  they  wish  to  reject 
in  advance,  the  principles  underlying  the 
French  proposal.  They  consider  that  a 
detailed  discussion,  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  scheme  and  its 
full  political  and  economic  consequences,  is 
a  normal  and,  indeed,  essential  preliminary 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  ...  An  unhappy 
situation  would  arise  if,  having  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  certain  principles  without  knowing 
how  they  would  work  out  in  practice,  they  were 
to  find  themselves,  as  a  result  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  compelled  to  withdraw  from  their  under¬ 
taking  .  54 

For  the  seventeen  months  that  remained  in  Labour's  term 
of  office,  Conservative  critics  were  to  attack  viciously  its 
failure  to  join  in  the  ECSC  negotiations.  Harold  Macmillan 
characterized  the  seven  days  preceding  the  June  3  announce¬ 
ment  as  "a  black  week  for  Britain;  for  the  Empire;  for 
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Europe;  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world."  Winston  Churchill, 
who  was  more  explicit  in  his  criticism  of  Labour's  behaviour, 
stated  categorically  on  June  27  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
national  sovereignty  was  not  inviolable  but  could  be 
resolutely  diminished  for  the  sake  of  world  organization. 
Recalling  the  British  struggle  during  the  last  war,  the  former 
Prime  Minister  argued  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in 
general  Britain  should  once  again  be  willing  to  run  risks 
and  make  certain  sacrifices.^  Impassioned  criticism  on  the 
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part  of  the  Conservative  Party  reached  its  apogee  on  15 

August  1950,  when  Harold  Macmillan  and  David  Eccles  put 

forward  the  so-called  "Macmillan-Eccles  Plan"  at  the 

meeting  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  in  Strasbourg. 

Expressing  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  European  co-operation, 

the  scheme  differed  from  the  Schuman  Plan  in  only  two  respects. 

First,  there  was  to  be  a  comprehensive  right  of  veto. 

Second,  the  member  countries  could  withdraw  on  giving 
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twelve  months  notice.  In  view  of  the  distinct  inter¬ 
governmental  character  of  the  proposal,  it  was  eventually 
lost  in  committee;  but  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  put  forward  by  Conservative  rather  than  Labour  members 
of  Parliament.  After  the  June  3  announcement,  the  latter 

refused  to  suggest  an  alternative  proposal  or  to  make  known 
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British  conditions  for  future  participation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Labour  Government  underesti¬ 
mated  the  political  and  economic  importance  of  the  ECSC.  What 
is  surprising  is  that  once  the  Conservatives  came  to  power 
in  October  1951,  they  made  no  move  to  reverse  their  prede¬ 
cessor's  decisions.  When  asked  on  November  20  what  their 
policy  toward  the  ECSC  would  be,  they  merely  repeated--in 
many  instances  using  exactly  the  same  words--what  the  Labour 
Government  had  said  in  September  1951: 

It  is  because  we  recognise  these  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  Europe  that  we  have  reaffirmed  the 
terms  of  the  Washington  Declaration  of  last 
September,  .  .  .  expressing  Britain's  desire 

"to  establish  the  closest  possible  association 
with  the  European  continental  community  at  all 
stages  of  its  development.  ...  To  this  end, 
we  shall  discuss  with  the  Governments  concerned 
ways  and  means  of  associating  ourselves  with  the 
Schuman  Plan.  ..." 
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By  December  1954  the  "closest  possible  association"  had 

been  transformed  into  a  formal  Treaty  of  Association. 

Involvement  with  the  organization,  however,  was  severely 

circumscribed.  The  British  endorsed  friendship  and  the 

desire  for  close  association  with  the  ECSC  but  refused  to 

participate  fully.  The  Conservatives  felt,  as  had  Labour 

in  the  late  1940s,  that  Britain  was  still  a  world  power  and 

that  its  world  interests  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the 

meager  gains  of  a  strictly  continental  relationship.  "We 

believe,  in  common  with  the  late  Government,"  stated 

Anthony  Nutting — Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs — " that  our  special  position  makes  it  impossible  for 

us  to  become  full  members  of  any  supranational  body  .  .  . 

we  cannot  surrender  control  over  our  coal  and  steel 
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interests  to  any  outside  body  or  group.  .  . 

The  European  Defence  Community  and  Western  European  Union 

The  years  1950  to  1955  highlighted  in  a  dramatic  fashion 
the  problem  of  the  defence  of  Western  Europe.  The  "Maginot 
Line  mentality"^  which  had  resurfaced  in  the  Western  camp 
after  the  war  was  shattered  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 
in  June  1950,  and  once  again  Europe  faced  the  prospect  of 
having  to  commit  valuable  resources  to  arrest  totalitarianism. 
The  magniloquent  Winston  Churchill  was  the  first  European 
statesman  to  react  to  what  was  then  perceived  as  a  distinct 
Soviet  threat.  Speaking  to  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  on  11  August  1950,  he  called  for  "the 
immediate  creation  of  a  European  army  under  a  unified  command, 
.  .  .  in  which  we  [the  British]  should  bear  a  worthy  and 
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honourable  part."  Hopes  ran  high  in  the  European 

capitals — particularly  in  Paris,  where  on  24  October  1950, 

the  French  Prime  Minister  M.  Pleven  presented  his  plan  for 

a  European  Army  "under  a  single  European  political  and 
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military  authority"  to  the  French  National  Assembly--  on 
the  assumption  that  if  and  when  the  Conservatives  came  to 
power  they  would  embrace  the  idea  of  a  supranational  authority 
and  assiduously  promote  the  Europeanization  of  the  Continent. 
Such  munificent  behaviour,  however,  did  not  materialize.  The 
Conservatives  contented  themselves,  as  their  Labour  prede¬ 
cessors  had  done  before  them,  with  a  mere  promise  of  close 
association.  The  Government's  position  was  made  perfectly 
clear  when  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe,  spoke 
on  the  topic  before  the  Strasbourg  Council  of  Europe  on  28 
November  1951: 

His  Majesty's  Government  warmly  welcomes  the 
initiative  of  the  French  Government  in  advancing 
this  bold,  imaginative  plan  [the  Plevan  Plan] .... 

If  through  it  a  n ew  organization  comes  into  being, 
we  shall  consider  what  is  the  best  way  for  us  to 
associate  with  this  organization  in  a  practical 
manner  ...  I  can,  however,  not  promise  you  that 
our  possible  association  with  the  European  Defence 
Community  will  lead  to  complete  and  unqualified 
partnership;  for,  in  our  opinion,  this  .  .  .  would 

have  to  be  reserved  to  international  discussion. ^4 

The  reservations  expressed  by  the  Home  Secretary  were 

taken  up  in  March  of  1952,  when  Anthony  Eden — the  Foreign 

Secretary — proposed  that  the  Council  of  Europe  be  reorganized 

to  serve  as  the  highest  authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 

Community,  the  Defence  Community,  and  future  organizations 
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of  the  kind  there  might  be.  The  proposal,  which  eventually 
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became  known  as  the  "Eden  Plan"  was  yet  another  in  the  long 
series  of  attempts  by  the  British  Government  to  reconcile 
European  federalist  thought  with  British  functional  convic¬ 
tions.  As  such  it  proved  to  be  a  failure.  On  27  May  1952, 
the  "Six"  alone  signed  the  Treaty  which  established  the 
European  Defence  Community. 

By  the  spring  of  1952,  however,  Britain  could  no  longer 
afford  to  completely  ignore  the  supranationalist  developments 
on  the  Continent.  The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  was  by  now 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  as  a  continental  security  group, 
the  European  Defence  Community  seemed  assured  of  support. 

Much  as  they  disliked  the  federalist  aspects  of  the  latter, 
Britain's  own  security  dictated  some  formal  link  with  the  new 
defence  system  forming  on  the  Continent.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Britain  during  this  period  that  once  the  link  had  been 
given  juridical  form,  it  meant  little  or  nothing  as  far  as 
a  commitment  to  European  unification  was  concerned.  The 
Treaty  of  Association,  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  EDC 
Treaty  on  27  May  1952,  did  not  lead  to  British  participation 
in  the  Community;  it  merely  extended  to  the  EDC  members  the 

pledge  of  military  aid  given  in  the  Brussels  Treaty  of 
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1948.  As  a  further  hedge,  Eden  also  refused  to  allow  the 
new  Treaty  to  run  for  the  fifty  years  of  the  Brussels  Treaty. 
Rather,  it  was  linked  with  Britain's  membership  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  hence  subject  to  review 
after  twenty  years.67 

Once  the  EDC  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  Assistance  had 
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been  signed,  British  policy  in  Europe  took  a  rather  peculiar 
turn.  Instead  of  avoiding  involvement  in  continental  affairs 
as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  the  British  consciously  sought 
to  strengthen  their  relationship  with  the  EDC .  Two  consi¬ 
derations  appear  to  have  caused  this  somewhat  unexpected 
development.  First,  for  purely  military  purposes  a  close 
association  with  the  EDC  was  desirable.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  proving  exceedingly  obstinate  over  the  question  of  German 
reunification,  and  if  Britain  refused  to  participate  in  the 
EDC  the  coercive  powers  of  the  Western  camp  would  be  that 
much  weaker.  Britain's  position  in  the  Middle  East  was 
also  declining  and  as  Lady  Rhys  Williams  pointed  out  in  a 
memorandum  to  Macmillan,  it  was  "only  by  dominating  Europe 

now  that  she  [could]  continue  to  appear  sufficiently  strong 
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to  command  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  ..." 
Second,  it  appeared  unlikely  that  Paris,  or  for  that  matter 
Bonn,  would  ratify  the  EDC  Treaty  if  Britain  were  not  a 
member.  The  French  could  still  recall  their  ignominious 
subjugation  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  they  feared 
that  without  a  British  military  presence  on  the  Continent, 

g 

the  Germans  could  easily  reassert  their  former  predominance. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  Britain  was  slowly  moving  closer 
to  the  EDC.  By  13  April  1954,  the  new  relationship  had 
been  formalized  by  the  signature  of  the  "Agreement  regarding 
Co-operation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  European 
Defence  Community."  The  most  conciliatory  of  all  British 
undertakings  with  Europe  thus  far,  the  agreement  called  for 
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the  inclusion  of  British  army  and  air-force  units  in  EDC 

formations,  and  joint  consultation  with  the  EDC  on  matters 

of  mutual  concern.  Moreover,  in  order  to  allay  French  fears 

that  the  duration  of  the  agreement  would  detract  from  its 

ef f ectiveness--twenty  years  as  in  the  case  of  the  27  May 

1952  Treaty--Britain  also  stated  that  she  regarded  the 

Atlantic  Pact  as  of  "indefinite  duration"  and  was  confident 

that  an  enduring  relationship  would  develop  between  the 
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member  states.  Eden's  comments  in  the  House  of  Commons 

on  14  April  1954,  testified  to  the  seriousness  with  which 

the  Government  undertook  its  new  commitments: 

The  arrangements,  made  public  today,  complete  the 
policy  followed  by  successive  British  Governments. 

They  fulfil  the  pledges  contained  in  the  Washington 
Communique  of  September  1951.  Our  intimate 
relations  with  our  Western  European  neighbours, 
which  found  formal  expression  in  the  Treaties 
of  Dunkirk  and  Brussels,  are  now  extended  and 
reinforced.  To  her  old  and  new  partners  alike, 
the  UK  will  be  a  loyal  and  resolute  ally.^l 

Notwithstanding  Britain's  offer  to  maintain  troops  on 

the  Continent  for  as  long  as  there  was  a  threat  to  West 

European  security,  the  French  National  Assembly  on  30  August 

1954,  rejected  the  EDC  Treaty.  The  fundamental  difficulty 

was  again  fear  of  Germany,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  only 

consideration  which  prompted  the  French  behaviour.  The 

dilatory  manner  in  which  Britain  committed  herself  to  Europe 

was  bound  to  arouse  French  suspicions.  It  had  taken  two 

years  to  formulate  a  policy  which  in  the  end  still  failed 

to  merge  Britain  with  the  European  military  organization. 

Was  there  really  any  assurance  that  Britain  would  stand  by 
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her  allies  if  by  doing  so  her  own  security  was  threatened? 

With  the  outright  rejection  by  France  of  the  EDC 
Treaty,  the  question  of  German  sovereignty  and  rearmament 
reappeared.  The  British,  who  had  always  feared  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  a  German  army  independent  of  Western  control, 
were  quite  naturally  the  first  to  suggest  a  substitute 
framework  within  which  the  latter  could  be  allied  to  the 
West.  The  alternative  system,  as  outlined  by  Eden  at  the 
end  of  September  1954,  included  the  termination  of  the 
occupation  regime  in  Germany  and  the  restoration  of  her 
sovereignty;  the  admission  of  Germany  to  NATO;  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organization  into  a  Western 
European  Union,  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic  as  additional  members;  and  a 

pledge  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  maintain  four  divisions 
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and  a  tactical  air  force  on  the  Continent.  These  proposals 

were  eventually  embodied  in  a  document  known  as  the  "Paris 

Agreements,"  signed  in  the  French  capital  on  23  October  1954. 

Judging  from  the  Parliamentary  debate  which  followed 

the  signature  of  the  "Paris  Agreements"  the  WEU  was  viewed 

by  Britain  as  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  expedient  designed 

to  handle  the  German  problem  left  unresolved  by  the  EDC 

failure.  Eden  himself  admitted  that  British  forces  would 

remain  on  the  Continent  only  so  long  as  they  were  necessary 
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to  make  the  deterrent  against  the  Soviet  Union  effective. 
Herbert  Morrison,  former  Labour  Foreign  Minister,  was  even 
more  blunt  when  he  acknowledged  that  the  only  reason  Britain 
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accepted  the  WEU  was  because  of  its  intimate  connection 

74 

with  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Britain  had  once  again 
demonstrated  its  versatility  in  associating  itself  with 
Europe  while  at  the  same  time  assuming  only  minimal  commit¬ 
ments.  Obviously,  Churchill's  statement  that  Britain  was 
"with"  but  not  "of"  Europe  was  still  a  valid  description 
of  both  the  assumptions  and  the  conduct  of  British  policy 
toward  Europe .  ^ 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


The  Conservative  Government,  1955-1963 

On  29  September  1954,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions 

which  would  bring  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  into  NATO, 

Eden  observed  that  British  history  was  "above  all  an  island 

story."  "We  are,"  he  maintained,  "still  an  island  people 

in  thought  and  tradition."'*'  For  a  Conservative  statesman  to 

verbalize  in  front  of  a  predominantly  European  audience  what 

until  then  had  been  merely  an  assumed  position  and  one  which 

was  regretted  by  the  federalists  and  supranationalists  on  the 

Continent,  was  indicative  of  the  attitude  the  Conservative 

Party  was  to  take  towards  Europe  in  the  period  1955  to  1963. 

The  motives  underlying  the  Conservatives'  behaviour  were, 

once  again,  fear  of  continental  entanglement  and  the  desire 

to  maintain  a  world-wide  rather  than  a  strictly  continental 
2 

economy.  In  part,  this  was  the  result  of  a  long  divergence 
of  mind  and  methods  of  argumentation  between  the  Continentals 
and  the  British.  The  former  liked  to  reason  a  priori,  that 
is  from  the  general  to  the  practical.  The  latter  on  the 
other  hand,  preferred  to  argue  a  posteriori,  from  the  bottom 

3 

upwards,  from  the  practical  to  the  general.  Britain's 
refusal  to  join  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (ECSC) 
in  1951  illustrated  this  tendency  to  decline  participation 
in  any  organization  which  involved  a  prior  commitment  to  a 
new  and  unproven  principle.  But  far  more  important  than 
temperamental  and  intellectual  differences  was  the  scepticism 
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with  which  the  British  viewed  the  continental  efforts  at 
supranationalism  and  federalism.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
fiasco  of  the  European  Defence  Community  was  caused,  at 
least  in  part,  by  Britain's  refusal  to  sign  the  1952  Treaty, 
the  British  still  thought  of  themselves  as  superior  to  the 
apparently  inefficient  Continentals.  The  success  of  Eden's 
rescue  operation  in  creating  the  Western  European  Union  in 

4 

October  1954,  served  to  reinforce  this  feeling  of  superiority. 

From  1955  until  1963  then,  the  British  Government 
looked  upon  the  Europeans  as  hopeless  idealists,  bent  on 
pursuing  an  objective  which  while  admirable  in  the  abstract, 
was  anything  but  practicable  when  confronted  by  reality.  This 
British  smugness  about  their  own  realism  and  common  sense 
with  regard  to  European  affairs  was  not  to  be  shattered  until 
January  1963,  when  General  de  Gaulle  vetoed  Britain's  appli¬ 
cation  to  join  the  European  Economic  Community.  Unfortunately 
for  the  British,  the  destruction  of  this  self-styled  myth  of 
international  importance  came  about  far  too  late.  By  1963, 
France  had  firmly  grasped  the  leadership  in  European  affairs; 
relegating  the  "island  people"  to  a  more  or  less  peripheral 
position.  Eight  years  of  vacillation,  augmented  in  many 
instances  by  what  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  appear  to 
have  been  unreasonable  demands,  had  finally  taken  their  toll. 
The  British  nation,  with  both  its  real  and  mythological 
influence,  was  now  only  one  of  many  second-rate  world  powers 
struggling  to  maintain  itself  in  face  of  the  growing  ascen¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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In  June  1955,  the  Conservative  Government  of  Great 
Britain  was  confronted  with  a  "European"  decision  which 
in  retrospect  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
European  integration.  Meeting  at  Messina  on  June  1  and  2, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  six  ECSC  nations  adopted  a 
resolution  which  called  for  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
political  unification  of  Western  Europe.  In  a  spirit  of 
firm  optimism,  the  signatory  powers  called  for  multilateral 
economic  co-operation  and  integration  as  the  basis  for  a 
united  Europe: 

The  Governments  of  the  Federal  German 
Republic,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg  and 
the  Netherlands  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  a  fresh  advance  towards  the  building  of 
Europe.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  must 
be  achieved,  first  of  all,  in  the  economic  field. 

They  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  work 
for  the  establishment  of  a  united  Europe  by  the 
development  of  common  institutions,  the  progres¬ 
sive  fusion  of  national  economics,  the  creation 
of  a  common  market  and  the  progressive  harmoni¬ 
sation  of  their  social  policies. 

Such  a  policy  seems  to  them  indispensable  if 
Europe  is  to  maintain  her  position  in  the  world, 
regain  her  influence  and  prestige  and  achieve  a 
continuing  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
her  population. 5 

The  central  concept  of  the  Messina  decisions  was  a  shift  in 
emphasis  from  bilateral  arrangements,  such  as  the  Franco- 

g 

German  rapprochement  of  May  1955,  to  a  multi-lateral 
approach  to  European  social,  economic  and  political  diffi¬ 
culties.  Unlike  the  O.E.E.C.  and  the  Council  of  Europe, 
which  because  of  the  unanimity  rules  enforced  in  their 
Ministerial  Councils  implicitly  encouraged  bilateral 
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agreements,  the  proposed  European  Economic  Community  was  to 
be  administered  by  a  supranational  organization  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  and  means  for  ensuring  the  success¬ 
ful  development  of  a  united  Europe.  The  six  governments 
represented  at  Messina  were  also  anxious  that  the  United 

Kingdom,  a  member  of  the  W.E.U.  and  an  associated  member  of 

7 

the  E.C.S.C.,  be  represented  in  the  new  European  venture. 

To  this  end,  on  June  30,  Monsieur  J.  W.  Beyen--Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Netherlands  and  Chairman  of  the  six 
Messina  Ministers--extended  a  formal  invitation  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  "to  participate  in  the  studies 

to  be  undertaken  by  the  committee  of  Government  represen- 

8  9 

tatives"  in  pursuance  of  the  June  Resolution. 

As  in  the  previous  ten  years,  the  British  response  to 
this  new  European  invitation  was  characterized  by  circum¬ 
spection  and  reserve.  In  a  formal  letter  dated  July  1, 
Harold  Macmillan--British  Foreign  Secretary--indicated  that 
the  Conservative  Government  would  participate  in  the 
committee's  work  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  views 
of  the  different  countries  affected  be  heard.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  particularly  concerned  lest  the  functions  of  the 
existing  organizations  such  as  the  O.E.E.C.  be  ignored  and 
work  duplicated  unnecessarily.  Macmillan's  reply  then 
continued : 

There  are,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  special 
difficulties  for  this  country  in  any  proposal 
for  "a  European  common  market."  They  [the 
Conservative  Government]  will  be  happy  to  examine, 
without  prior  commitment  and  on  their  merits,  the 
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many  problems  which  are  likely  to  emerge  from 
the  studies  and  in  doing  so  will  be  guided  by 
the  hope  of  reaching  solutions  which  are  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  parties  concerned.^ 

In  fact,  once  the  Spaak  Committee  began  its  extensive  work 
in  July  1955,  it  quickly  became  evident  that  Great  Britain 
was  anything  but  concerned  with  amplifying  or  implementing 
the  Messina  proposals.  Mr.  Bretherton — the  Under-Secretary 
of  state  from  the  Board  of  Trade--who  participated  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  a  "delegate,"  as  were  the 
participants  from  the  six  E.C.S.C.  countries,  but  merely  a 
"representative. "  ^  Reminiscent  of  British  behaviour  prior 
to  the  E.C.S.C.  negotiations,  the  designation  implied  that 
the  Government  had  not  committed  itself  to  the  Messina 
Resolution  but  would  reserve  its  decision  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  discussions. 

Fundamental  differences  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Six  also  arose  in  the  four  committees  of  experts  struck 
to  assist  the  steering  group  chaired  by  M.  Spaak.  The  two 
most  contentious  issues  were  the  British  desire  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  free  trade  area  rather  than  a  customs  union  and  the 
British  feeling  that  no  new  machinery  outside  the  existing 

O.E.E.C.  framework  need  be  established  for  the  successful 

12 

implementation  of  the  Messina  proposals.  The  conspicuous 
absence  of  Mr.  Macmillan  from  a  Foreign  Ministers'  conference 
held  in  early  September  to  review  the  progress  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  that  point,  suggested  that  the  British  Government 
was  hardly  amenable  to  a  compromise  solution  to  these 
difficult  problems,  let  alone  willing  to  defer  to  the  will 
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of  the  majority.  Mr.  Macmillan's  letter  to  R.  A.  Butler — the 

then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — on  23  October  1955,  was 

perhaps  most  expressive  of  official  British  opinion  at  the 

time.  In  reference  to  the  committee  struck  by  the  Messina 

conference  to  study  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  general 

common  market,  the  Foreign  Secretary  stated  that  while  the 

Government  was  certainly  not  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the 

discussions,  it  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  danger  of  being 

drawn  into  a  European  Customs  Union,  specifically  with 

13 

regard  to  Commonwealth  relations. 

The  controversy  between  the  British  and  the  Six  over 
the  issue  of  the  Messina  objectives  eventually  came  to  a 
head  on  7  November  1955,  when  the  British  representative 
withdrew  from  the  Spaak  Committee.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  British  stance,  Mr.  Bretherton's  final  remarks 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  would  take 
no  position  on  the  Common  Market  issue  until  all  the  details 
were  known.  Furthermore,  he  reiterated  that  duplication 
must  be  avoided  between  the  organization  charged  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Messina  programs  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  already  existing  in  Europe,  specifically  the  O.E.E.C. 
As  a  rejoinder  to  the  Belgian  accusation  that  Britain  showed 
a  marked  tendency  to  admit  only  one  form  of  co-operation, 
viz . ,  intergovernmental,  Mr.  Bretherton  pointed  out  that  his 
remarks  represented  merely  the  initial  reaction  of  the  British 

Government  and  that  the  administration  had  every  intention 

14 

of  studying  the  problem  further.  The  Six,  however,  were 
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not  deterred  by  Britain's  all  too  apparent  refusal  to  so 
much  as  discuss  the  issue  of  British  association  with  the 
proposed  customs  union.  On  the  same  day  that  Britain  with¬ 
drew  from  the  steering  committee,  M.  Spaak  announced  that 
since  the  next  stage  of  the  negotiations  would  involve  a 

political  commitment  to  the  Messina  Resolution,  participation 

15 

would  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  Six. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  objections  to  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  E.E.C.,  there  appear  to  have  been  at  least 

four  adjunctive  reasons  for  the  British  withdrawal.  First, 

1 6 

due  to  its  experience  during  the  Second  World  War,  Britain 

did  not  feel  compelled  to  abandon  old  and  trusted  institutions 

and  adhere  to  the  supranationalist  formula  espoused  by 

the  Six.  The  British  nation  as  a  whole  had  never  understood 

the  European  desire  for  real  unity,  and  those  most  critical 

had  gone  so  far  as  to  characterize  the  one  attempt  thus 

far--the  E.C.S.C.--as  "a  cross  between  a  frustrated  cartel 

17 

and  a  pipedream. "  Second,  until  the  very  end  of  1955,  the 
British  Government  regarded  the  Common  Market  question  as 
economic  and  commercial  not  political.  The  way  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Brussels  negotiations  was  assigned  attested 
to  this  fact:  The  Six  were  represented  by  their  respective 
Foreign  Ministers,  whereas  the  British  "representative"  was 
appointed  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  loss  of  sovereignty 
was  not  of  course  disregarded,  but  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  generally  accepted  axiom  that  Britain  should  not  under 
any  circumstances  join  a  supranational  organization.  Third, 
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in  1955  many  British  statesmen  involved  in  foreign  policy 
formulation  still  looked  favourably  on  Anglo-American  co¬ 
operation.  The  doctrine  of  a  "special  relationship"  with 
the  American  giant  had  not  yet  been  shattered  by  the  Suez 
crisis,  and  it  was  commonly  held  that  this  link,  along  with 

the  Commonwealth  connection,  was  sufficient  to  maintain 

1 8 

Britain's  status  as  a  world  power.  And  finally,  by 

virtue  of  its  pre-eminence  in  the  field  of  European  nuclear 

19 

research,  Britain  was  opposed  to  participation  in  Euratom. 
Unlike  the  six  Messina  powers,  the  United  Kingdom  had  an 
assured  source  of  uranium--Canada--and  because  of  its 
Commonwealth  connections  a  fairly  sizable  and  stable  market 
for  its  nuclear  products,  i.e.,  reactors.  There  were  also 
various  complications  arising  from  the  fact  that  Britain 
had  developed  its  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  as  well  as 
military  purposes,  and  in  this  connection  had  signed  a 
number  of  agreements  with  the  United  States — for  example 

the  June  1955  accord  to  co-operate  in  the  peaceful  use  of 

,  20 
nuclear  weapons. 

Despite  the  obvious  British  aversion  to  the  recent 

developments  on  the  Continent,  by  early  1956  it  had  become 

all  but  impossible  for  the  Conservative  Government  not  to 

respond  to  them.  By  this  time  it  had  become  quite  clear  that 

the  Six  would  proceed  with  their  plans  regardless  of  Britain's 

opposition,  and  support  from  high-ranking  American  statesmen, 
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such  as  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  practically 
assured  the  plan's  success.  The  first  sign  of  a  renewed, 
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albeit  reluctant,  British  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 

Brussels  Conference  came  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  July 

1956,  when  Conservative  M.P.  Sir  Robert  Boothby  stated  that 

Western  Europe  could  not  hope  to  survive  as  a  distinct 
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economic  entity  unless  Britain  took  the  lead.  Indicative 

of  a  general  reappraisal  of  European  policy  on  the  part  of 

the  Conservative  Government  as  a  whole,  his  remarks  were 

quickly  enlarged  on  by  Sir  Edward  Boyle--Economic  Secretary 

to  the  Treasury--who  took  great  pains  to  point  out  that  the 

Government  had  not  closed  its  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 

Common  Market.  He  advanced  the  argument  that  the  reluctance 

of  the  British  to  associate  themselves  too  closely  with  Europe 

was  expressive  of  a  genuine  desire  not  to  be  accused  of  bad 

faith  if  at  some  time  in  the  future  they  were  forced  to 

withdraw.  Finally,  Sir  Edward  emphasized  that  the  Government 

was  fully  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the  decision. 

We  fully  realize  that  there  is  a  major  policy 
decision  to  be  made  here.  We  are  completely  open- 
minded  and  will  be  guided  solely  by  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  proper  harmony  of  the  interests 
of  Britain,  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
interests  of  Europe  and  of  the  free  world  as  a 
whole. 22 

The  interest  in  European  affairs  as  expressed  by  Con¬ 
servative  party  members  the  likes  of  Boothby  and  Boyle, 
emerged  later  that  month  in  a  British  suggestion  that  a 
European  Free  Trade  Area  be  established  among  all  O.E.E.C. 
countries,  but  within  which  the  Common  Market  powers  would 
constitute  an  entity  of  their  own.  The  British  proposal, 
which  because  of  its  strictly  economic  implications  was 
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presented  to  the  Council  of  the  O.E.E.C.  under  the  guise  of 

a  joint  European  initiative  (the  so-called  "Sergent  Plan," 

R.  E.  Sergent  being  the  Secretary-General  of  the  O.E.E.C.)/ 

quickly  proved  acceptable.  By  21  July  1956,  "Working  Party 

No.  17"  had  been  set  up  within  the  Council  to  study  the 

possibility  of  creating  a  Free  Trade  Area  with  the  customs 
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union. 

To  the  uninitiated,  Britain's  advocacy  of  a  Free  Trade 
Area  appeared  quite  naturally  as  a  genuine  decision  in  favour 
of  close  Anglo-Continental  co-operation.  No  longer  was  the 
Conservative  Government  to  oscillate  between  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  United  States  and  Europe,  for  it  had  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  strengthening  of  the  British 
economy  could  only  be  realized  through  a  closer  association 
with  the  Six.  In  reality,  however,  such  was  not  the  case, 
for  as  the  old  saw  would  have  it,  Britain  wished  to  have  its 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  plan  for  a  Free  Trade  Area  was 
attractive  to  Britain  precisely  because  it  left  her  free  to 
negotiate  with  the  Six,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
her  preferential  system  of  trade  with  the  Commonwealth.  Her 
apparent  change  in  attitude  was  due  solely  to  the  Continental 
initiative  with  regard  to  the  European  Common  Market;  she 
would  continue  the  negotiations  only  so  long  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  seen  as  a  permanent  institution.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  debate  which  followed  the  formal  British  Cabinet 
decision  to  open  negotiations  with  the  O.E.E.C.,  Mr.  Macmillan- 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer--set  out  clearly  the 
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Government's  position  with  regard  to  a  customs  union: 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  House  would  ever 
agree  to  our  entering  arrangements  which,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  would  prevent  our  treating 
the  great  range  of  imports  from  the  Commonwealth 
at  least  as  favourable  as  those  from  the  European 
countries.  ...  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  there. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Governments  of  the  countries 
who  are  negotiating  their  Customs  union  in 
Brussels  understand  and  appreciate  our  position 
in  this  matter.  So  that  is  out.2^ 

Despite  the  fact  that  Macmillan's  speech  betrayed  the 
misguided  impulse  which  underlay  Britain's  advocacy  of  the 
Free  Trade  Area,  viz . ,  "not  so  much  to  back  up  Europe  and 

2  g 

get  its  backing,  as  to  back  into  it,"  the  O.E.E.C.  working 
party  continued  its  deliberations  and  in  January  1957  con¬ 
firmed  the  technical  possibility  of  creating  a  Free  Trade 

Area  which  include  the  Customs  Union  envisaged  by  the  Messina 
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powers.  The  optimistic  tenor  of  the  report  must  have  been 

partially  due  to  the  support  given  the  Free  Trade  Area  concept 

by  the  various  unions  and  industrial  organizations  important 

in  Tory  party  counsels.  The  Federation  of  British  Industries, 

upon  which  the  Government  relied  for  assistance  in  formulating 

and  in  some  cases  administering  policies  of  interest  to 
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British  manufacturers,  for  one  had  declared  its  support 

29 

for  the  FTA  as  early  as  September  1956.  Later  the  same 

year,  The  National  Farmers'  Union  also  proclaimed  a  "complete 

30 

identity  of  view  on  this  question  between  HMG  and  [itself]." 
With  such  powerful  forces  within  the  Conservative  machine 
openly  advocating  British  membership  in  a  Free  Trade  Area, 
surely  the  Europeans  of  the  O.E.E.C.  were  justified  in  assu¬ 
ming  that  the  Government  would  approach  the  scheme  with  the 
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political  will  necessary  to  make  it  work. 

The  evident  determination  of  British  industry  and 

agriculture  to  associate  with  the  Continent  in  a  Free  Trade 

Area,  had  an  equally  heartening  effect  on  the  Conservative 

Government--which  as  of  January  10  was  headed  by  Harold 

Macmillan.  On  13  February  1957,  it  submitted  to  the  O.E.E.C. 

Council  a  memorandum  setting  out  its  views  on  a  European 

Free  Trade  Area.  As  expected,  the  report  merely  confirmed 

what  had  already  been  widely  known  in  informed  European 

circles,  namely,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  envisaged  free 

trade  "as  a  concept  related  primarily  to  the  removal  of 
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restriction  on  trade  such  as  tariffs  and  quotas."  Its 

importance,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  since  it  represented 

both  an  outline  scheme  and  a  statement  of  British  policy, 

it  tended  to  label  the  Free  Trade  Area  as  a  "British" 
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rather  than  a  "European"  plan.  Understandably,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  six  Messina  powers  who  were  meeting  at 
Brussels  to  iron  out  the  few  remaining  difficulties  of  the 
Customs  Union,  interpreted  this  move  as  a  British  bid  to  wreck 
their  own  ambitious  plans  for  Europe  and  have  them  replaced 
by  a  much  more  modest  enterprise  which  offered  little  or  no 
prospect  of  a  European  political  union.  The  natural  corollary 
to  this  very  discerning  interpretation  of  British  behaviour 

was  a  hardened  resolve  to  bring  the  Brussels  negotiations  to 
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a  successful  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yet  another  tactical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government  was  to  sanction  the  "Grand  Design"  of  Foreign 
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Minister  Selwyn  Lloyd.  This  plan,  which  was  outlined  to  a 
Ministerial  Council  meeting  of  NATO  in  December  1956,  and 
subsequently  "leaked"  to  the  press,  called  for  the  stream¬ 
lining  of  all  European  and  Atlantic  regional  parliamentary 
bodies.  No  longer  were  NATO,  the  Council  of  Europe,  W.E.U., 
and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  to  function  as 
independent  bodies.  Rather,  they  were  to  be  subsumed  under 
a  "General  Assembly  of  Parliamentarians"  which  would  operate 
on  an  inter-governmental  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  O.E.E.C 
The  proposals  of  course  provoked  considerable  suspicion  and 
mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  "Europeans"  within  the  Messina 
grouping.  They  construed  them  quite  correctly  as  a  cal¬ 
culated  British  move  to  submerge  the  Common  Market  in  a  more 
inclusive  but  far  less  powerful  organization.  Interestingly 
enough  though,  the  "Europeans"  were  not  the  only  group  which 
found  the  scheme  objectionable.  In  his  memoirs  Lord  Gladwyn- 
the  British  Ambassador  to  France--stated  that  at  the  time  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  plan  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  He  recognized  and  argued  that  "no  real 
progress  in  the  direction  of  European  integration  was  likely 

until  both  the  Common  Market  and  the  Free  Trade  Association 
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came  into  effect.  ..."  An  even  more  astonishing  source 

of  criticism  of  this  scheme  was  The  Times  of  London  whose 

editors  had  "broadly  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  support 

the  Government  of  the  day,  at  least  in  the  field  of  foreign 
3  6 

affairs."  On  March  1,  the  newspaper  commented  on  Mr. 
Lloyd's  design  in  a  leading  article  entitled  "A  Bewildering 
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Array : " 

At  first  sight,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd's  grand  design 
has  many  attractions  about  it.  Much  duplication, 
wasted  effort  and  unnecessary  travel  would  be 
eliminated.  .  .  .  While  therefore  the  ultimate 

objective  of  the  grand  design  should  not  be 
abandoned,  the  most  that  should  be  attempted 
now  is  to  proceed  by  pruning  or  grafting  together 
as  many  of  the  European  branches  as  is  politi¬ 
cally  possible.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  to  group  the  medley  into  two  bodies,  one 
broadly  covering  defence  and  the  other  political 
and  social  subjects.  Or  there  could  be  one  assembly 
for  the  coal  and  steel  and  common  market  groups, 
and  another  for  the  wider  association . ^7 

Although  the  article  in  The  Times  had  indicated  that 

the  Conservative  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  far  from 

one  mind  as  to  the  policy  the  Government  should  adopt  in 

relation  to  the  economic  and  political  integration  of  Europe, 

the  dilemma  in  which  the  Six  found  themselves  remained 

essentially  the  same.  The  British  Government  still  refused 

to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  new  experiment 

and  the  problems  which  were  pressing  on  the  Continent 

remained  unresolved.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Six,  the 

only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  to  press  on  with  their  own 

negotiations  in  Brussels.  This  they  did,  and  on  25  March 

1957,  the  treaties  establishing  the  E.E.C.  and  EURATOM  were 

signed  in  Rome.  "European  Unity,"  which  for  the  past  twelve 

years  had  remained  a  cant  phrase,  synonymous  with  academic 

theorizing,  obscurity  and  tedium,  had  at  last  received  the 

impetus  needed  to  transform  it  into  a  realty. 

The  British  officially  welcomed  the  signature  of  the 

/ 

two  Rome  treaties.  In  a  communique  issued  in  early  May, 
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Prime  Minister  Macmillan  remarked  that  "as  a  further  step 

towards  a  united  Europe  and  a  contribution  to  strengthening 

3  8 

the  European  economy"  the  Common  Market  could  certainly 
depend  on  the  support  of  the  Conservative  Government.  The 
following  month,  in  a  speech  before  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris,  Sir  David  Eccles--then  President  of  the 


Board  of  Trade--embraced  the  "common  market"  approach  in 
even  more  ingratiating  language: 


This  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  history, 
something  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  scope 
of  international  arrangements.  It  is  a  pact 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  European  tra¬ 
dition  of  universality  and  its  execution  to  the 
humanity,  patience  and  idealism  of  great 
Frenchmen  and  great  Europeans.  .  . 
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The  kind  of  thinking  that  underlay  these  profuse  pro¬ 


testations  of  solidarity,  however,  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  language  itself.  The  objective  of  the  Conservative 
Government  remained  a  multilateral  association  of  the  members 


of  the  Common  Market  with  the  other  members  of  the  O.E.E.C., 
and  the  cordial  language  was  merely  a  fagade  which  would 
hopefully  create  the  impression  that  there  still  existed 
grounds  for  some  form  of  political  association.  Macmillan 
admitted  as  much  in  a  series  of  memoranda  sent  to  Peter 
Thorneycrof t--then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — in  June  and 
July  of  1957.  Arguing  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  a 
straitjacket  as  regards  economic  integration,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  Government  was  to  make 
the  wider  Free  Trade  Area  politically  more  attractive  than 
the  narrower  Common  Market.  If  this  involved  the  creation 
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of  institutions  which  the  Europeans  chose  to  call  supra¬ 
national,  so  be  it.  The  name  was  unimportant  so  long  as  the 
organization  which  resulted  conformed  to  British  designs  and 
was  ultimately  not  prejudicial  to  British  interests.  If 
the  Government  failed  to  persuade  the  Six  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  Free  Trade  Area,  Mr.  Macmillan  also  had  the  answer 

to  the  resulting  stalemate:  The  United  Kingdom  would  take 

4  0 

the  lead  in  opposing  the  Common  Market. 

In  view  of  the  hard  self-interest  which  motivated  the 

Conservative  Government  it  was  little  wonder  that  once  the 

negotiations  for  the  Free  Trade  Area  began  in  October  1957, 

only  slight  progress,  if  any,  was  made.  Britain  not  only 

avoided  bargaining  with  the  Six  on  the  really  important 

issues,  such  as  agricultural  tariffs  and  Imperial  Preference, 

she  also  proved  reluctant  to  court  European  support  for 

the  more  liberal  scheme  through  imaginative  leadership.  In 

the  Intergovernmental  Committee  set  up  by  the  O.E.E.C.  to 

carry  out  the  negotiations,  the  British  delegate,  Reginald 

Maudling,  was  a  minor  Government  official  (Paymaster- 

General)  whose  appointment  was  acknowledged  to  be  indicative 

of  the  Government's  refusal  to  appoint  a  Minister  of  State 
41 

for  Europe.  Consistent  with  this  approach  of  advocating 
change  but  only  at  the  expense  of  others,  the  British  also 
structured  the  agenda  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  in 
such  a  way  that  the  problems  which  they  considered  important 
would  be  dealt  with  first,  while  points  they  considered 
subsidiary  would  be  placed  later  on  the  agenda. 
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the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  as  yet  garnered 
the  unqualified  support  of  all  O.E.E.C.  members  for  her 
proposals,  such  audacious  behaviour  was  anything  but 
realistic.  The  dangers  involved  in  overestimating  their 
own  bargaining  position  and  underestimating  the  implications 
of  the  decisions  already  taken  by  the  Six  had  apparently 
not  occurred  to  the  British,  or  at  least  not  disturbed 
them. 

It  had  become  increasingly  clear  during  successive 
meetings  of  the  Maudling  Committee  that  the  intransigence 
of  the  British  Government  on  tariff  autonomy  with  third 
countries--those  outside  the  O.E.E.C.--  would  be  the  major 
stumbling  block  of  the  negotiations.  The  British  assumed 
that  the  abolition  of  barriers  to  intra-European  trade 
could  be  achieved  irrespective  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  each  member  country  of  the  proposed  Free  Trade  Area 
and  those  external  to  it.  Or  stated  more  bluntly,  they 
were  using  Imperial  magnanimity  as  an  excuse  to  justify  their 
attempts  to  tap  both  the  European  and  the  Commonwealth  markets. 
What  the  Six,  specifically  the  French,  wanted  on  the  other 
hand  was  an  external  tariff  identical  to  or  at  least  resem¬ 
bling  closely  the  one  which  was  shortly  to  be  introduced  in 
the  Common  Market.  At  the  very  least,  they  wanted  the  members 
of  the  proposed  Free  Trade  Area  to  agree  to  change  their 
tariffs  with  third  countries  only  with  the  consent  of  all 
other  FTA  members.  Otherwise,  they  argued,  unilateral 
reductions  in  tariffs  would  distort  competition  between 
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member  states  and  "impede  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 

4  I 

of  the  FTA." 

In  this  complicated  situation,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  Six  should  have  taken  the  initiative  to  break  the  dead¬ 
lock.  In  the  Common  Market  they  already  had  a  functioning 
economic  and  political  community,  and  if  the  proposed  Free 
Trade  Area  conformed  to  the  British  thesis  this  would  all  be 
threatened.  They  were  also  concerned  lest  acceptance  of  a 
Free  Trade  Area  of  the  type  proposed  by  the  Conservative 
Government  would  imply  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  defer 
to  British  leadership  in  the  movement  towards  European 
unification.  In  short,  they  had  the  most  to  lose  if  the 
British  version  of  the  FTA  became  a  reality,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  alternative  approach  offered  at  least  a 
slight  chance  that  in  the  end  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
could  be  persuaded  to  their  way  of  thinking. 

The  Memorandum  setting  out  the  agreed  views  of  the 

European  Economic  Community  was  presented  to  the  Maudling 
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Committee  on  20  October  1958.  As  expected,  it  began  by 
solemnly  reaffirming  the  Community's  determination  "both  for 
economic  and  political  reasons,  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  associate  with  the  Community 
on  a  multilateral  basis  the  other  Member  States  of  the  O.E.E.C." 
This  general  statement  of  intent  was  followed  by  a  far  more 
important  point,  namely,  that  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  "must 
not  in  any  way  prejudice  either  the  content  or  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome." 


Clearly,  the  Six  took  it 
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as  a  given  that  their  own  trading  arrangements  embodied  in 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  were  valid  and  would  not  be  subordinated 
to  the  proposed  FTA.  Moreover,  they  also  considered  the  term 
"Free  Trade  Area"  a  misnomer  since  it  did  not  correspond  to 
the  economic  system  they  envisaged  and  accordingly  they 
suggested  that  the  title  "European  Economic  Association"  be 
adopted  in  its  stead. 

Unfortunately  for  both  Britain  and  Europe,  the  views 
expressed  in  this  the  first  section  of  the  Memorandum  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  positions  in  the  negotiations  which  followed. 
Fundamentally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  surrounding  the  Common 
Market  with  a  Free  Trade  Area,  the  Six  proved  amenable  to 
discussion  only  if  their  obligations  to  the  former  organi¬ 
zation  were  not  brought  into  question.  The  British,  who  were 
themselves  masters  at  equivocation,  naturally  recognized  the 

maneuvering  for  what  it  was  and  wasted  no  time  in  denouncing 
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it.  By  this  time,  however,  it  had  become  obvious  to  all 
that  a  continuation  of  the  negotiations  would  be  futile.  On 
14  November  1958,  Jacques  Soustelle--the  French  Minister  of 
Inf ormation— announced  that  the  French  Government  considered 
it  impossible  to  form  a  Free  Trade  Area  as  envisaged  by  the 
British.  Without  a  common  external  tariff  and  without  harmo¬ 
nization  in  the  economic  and  social  spheres,  Europe  could  not 
hope  to  master  its  problems: 

II  est  apparu  a  la  France  qu'il  n'etait  pas 
possible  de  creer  la  zone  de  libre-echange ,  comme 
l'avaient  souhaite  les  Britanniques ,  c'est-a-dire 
par  1 ' establissement  du  libre-echange  entre  les 
six  pays  du  Marche  commun  et  les  onze  autres  pays 
de  l'O.E.E.C.,  et  cela  faute  d ' un  tarif  douanier 


' 
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unique  a  la  lisiere  des  six-sept  pays  et  faute 
d ' harmonisation  dans  les  domaines  economique 
et  social. 

Cela  ne  signifie  pas  qu'il  n'y  ait  pas  une 
solution  donnant  satisfaction  aux  six  pays  du 
Marche  commun  et  aux  autres  pays  de  1' Europe 
occidentale  dans  leurs  rapports  mutuels  sur 
le  plan  economique.  Le  gouvernement  frangais, 
pour  sa  part,  s'emploie  activement  a  en  chercher 
une.  Aussi  ne  faut-il  pas  interpreter  la  position 
actuelle  comme  une  port  fermee.  Si  la^ solution 
que  propose  la  Grande-Bretagne  ne  parait  pas 
acceptable  telle  quelle,  1' etude  du  probleme  doit 

etre  poursuive.^6 

In  both  Paris  and  London,  representatives  of  the 

Conservative  Government  reacted  with  remarkable  astonishment 

to  the  French  announcement.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the 

French  capital  on  November  14,  Maudling  suggested  that  the 

suspension  of  the  negotiations  was  due  solely  to  purposeful 
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French  misrepresentation  of  British  conduct.  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  17, 
the  Paymaster-General,  while  more  understanding  of  the 
French  position,  still  managed  to  imply  that  they  were  in 
a  minority  when  they  suggested  that  no  solution  to  the  present 

difficulties  could  be  found  within  the  framework  of  a  Free 
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Trade  Area.  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  also 
managed  to  imply  that  Great  Britain  was  blameless  as  far 
as  the  breakdown  in  the  negotiations  was  concerned.  "The 
dispute,"  he  claimed  "[was]  really  between  France  and 
Europe."  The  implication  was  that  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  had  had  the  best  of  intentions,  and  was  legitimately 
concerned  about  the  maintenance  of  a  good  relationship  with 
the  Continent,  but  could  really  do  nothing  until  the  Europeans 
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had  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves.  In  the  same 
vein  but  far  more  intemperate  in  tone  was  the  leading 
article  entitled  "France  the  Wrecker"  which  The  Times  ran  on 
November  18.  As  usual,  the  Six  felt  that  The  Times  was 
speaking  for  the  Government  when  it  blamed  the  French  for 
wrecking  the  negotiations: 

By  the  end  of  last  week  the  French  Government 
had  evidently  realised  that  there  was  no  more 
scope  for  the  tactics  of  delay  and  diversion  which 
it  had  been  practising  in  the  Free  Trade  Area  nego¬ 
tiations  for  months  past.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  France  has 
wrecked  the  negotiations  single-handed  after 
wasting  many  precious  months  in  sheer  prevarication. 

Neither  Britain  nor  any  of  the  other  non-Community 
countries  has  ever  refused  to  consider  concessions  and 
a  willingness  to  negotiate  remains.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Community  to  see  that  the 
negotiations  are  put  back  on  course.^ 

What  was  noteworthy  about  these  and  other  similar  state¬ 
ments  was  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  had  ample  warning 
prior  to  November  14,  that  the  French  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  and  would  in  all  likelihood 
bring  them  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  The  French  press  had 
been  speculating  for  months  on  the  probable  course  of  action 
their  Government  would  take  in  the  free  trade  discussions  and 
the  results  of  their  theorizing  in  no  way  favoured  the  British 
position.  More  significantly,  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
had  been  cautioned  by  De  Gaulle  as  early  as  5  July  1958,  that 

the  negotiations  could  be  suspended  if  they  in  any  way  threatened 
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the  existing  agreements  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
Clearly  then,  there  was  no  basis  for  the  British  accusation 
that  the  French  move  was  either  unexpected  or  unduly  puzzling. 
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What  seems  likely  is  that,  confronted  with  failure,  the 
British  attempted  to  shift  the  blame  totally  on  to  the  French. 
The  latter,  by  taking  the  initiative  and  bringing  to  a  close 
the  hopelessly  deadlocked  negotiations,  admittedly  furnished 
a  convenient  point  with  which  the  British  could  take  issue. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  by  prevaricating  and 
constantly  avoiding  discussion  of  contentious  issues, 

Britain  was  as  much  to  blame  for  the  breakdown  as  was 
France. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  collapse  of  the  Maudling  nego¬ 
tiations  in  November  1958,  failed  to  dampen  British  enthusiasm 
for  the  concept  of  a  Free  Trade  Area.  Having  developed 
expectations  of  gain  from  participation  in  the  fourteen 
months  of  negotiations,  the  Conservative  Government  was  ill- 
prepared  simply  to  abandon  the  concept  and  map  out  an  entirely 

new  European  policy.  The  fiction  was  that  the  "pragmatic, 
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co-operative,  evolutionary  approach  to  'European  unity'" 
had  not  lost  its  validity,  but  merely  required  the  proper 
institutional  framework  within  which  to  operate. 

The  British  tendency  to  take  refuge  in  institutional 
appearances  was  fed  and  strengthened  in  this  case  by  the 
activities  of  the  industrial  federations  and  employers' 
organizations  in  the  "Other  Six"--the  United  Kingdom, 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  During 
the  early  Spring  of  1958,  representatives  of  the  above- 
mentioned  groups  had  met  several  times  to  discuss  what  action 
they  should  take  in  case  of  a  breakdown  in  the  O.E.E.C. 
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negotiations  and  the  creation  of  a  Free  Trade  Area  amongst 
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themselves  had  been  considered  as  a  distinct  possibility. 

In  December  1958,  two  of  the  most  active  exponents  of  the 
"Little  Free  Trade  Area,"  namely,  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  and  the  Swedish  Industrial  Federation,  took  an 
even  more  pronounced  stand  and  issued  a  statement  which 
called  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  trading  asso¬ 
ciation  among  the  "Other  Six."  The  report  of  the  six 
federations  that  had  been  issued  the  preceding  April  was  to 
serve  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  negotiations  would  begin 
and  it  was  also  stated  that  the  new  trading  association  should 

be  so  shaped  as  to  facilitate  future  relations  with  the 
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European  Economic  Community.  The  obvious  inadequacy  of 

the  present  trading  arrangements  on  the  Continent  was  the 

motivating  factor  which  lay  behind  the  broad  plan;  the  two 

industrial  organizations  being  of  the  opinion  that  mere 

inaction  was  the  least  desirable  of  all  courses. 

Within  the  Conservative  Government  the  concept  of  a 

"Little  Free  Trade  Area"  was  not  given  serious  consideration 

until  mid-February  1959,  when  Maudling  brought  the  subject 

up  during  the  House  of  Commons  debate  on  the  failure  of  the 
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Free  Trade  Area  negotiations.  Receptive  but  rather  circum¬ 
spect,  the  Paymaster-General  pointed  out  that  Britain  had 
indeed  the  right  "to  look  for  opportunities  of  expanding 
trade  in  other  areas,"  but  that  there  might  also  be  disad¬ 
vantages  to  the  proposed  scheme.  "All  I  would  say  about  it 
now,"  he  continued  "is  that  it  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
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Government  will  certainly  keep  an  open  mind,  and  all  sug¬ 
gestions  of  this  kind  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  examine." 

It  seems  clear  that  at  this  time  no  decision,  in  principle, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Government;  rather,  it  would  wait 
until  the  Continental  members  of  the  "Outer  Seven" --Portugal 
had  now  joined  the  group--had  taken  a  definite  stand  either 
for  or  against  forming  EFT A  and  then  act  accordingly. 

By  the  Spring  of  1959,  support  amongst  the  "Outer  Seven" 
for  the  concept  of  a  European  Free  Trade  Association  had 
increased  greatly.  In  mid-March,  economic  experts  from  the 
Seven  met  in  Stockholm  for  exploratory  talks  and  in  early 
June  duly  accredited  Government  representatives  continued 
the  discussions  at  the  resort  town  of  Salts jobaden .  The 
product  of  the  latter  meeting  was  a  draft  plan  which,  with 

a  few  minor  alterations,  was  eventually  approved  by  the 
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Ministers  of  the  Seven  on  21  and  22  July  1959.  Since  the 

over-riding  interest  of  the  participating  powers  was  finding 

an  acceptable  arrangement  with  the  Common  Market,  the 

Stockholm  draft  plan  was  of  necessity  conciliatory  in  tone. 

The  press  release  issued  on  21  July  1959,  attested  to  the 

fact  that  the  EFTA  was,  for  its  members,  a  transitional 

arrangement,  a  prelude  to  a  larger  agreement  which  would 

include  the  members  of  the  European  Economic  Community: 

The  object  of  this  association  would  be  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  its  members  by  promoting  expansion 
of  economic  activity,  full  employment,  a  rising 
standard  of  living  and  financial  stability.  Ministers 
affirmed  that  in  establishing  a  European  Free  Trade 
Association  it  would  be  their  purpose  to  facilitate 
early  negotiations  both  with  the  European  Economic 
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Community  and  also  with  the  other  members  of  the 
O.E.E.C.  who  have  particular  problems  calling 
for  special  solutions.  These  negotiations  would 
have  as  their  object  to  remove  trade  barriers  and 
establish  a  multilateral  association  embracing 
all  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  Governments  would 
thus  be  able  to  reinforce  European  economic 
co-operation  within  the  O.E.E.C.  and  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  world  trade.  ° 

Once  the  Seven  had  formally  agreed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  E.F.T.A.,  the  drafting  of  the  actual  Convention 
proceeded  very  rapidly.  On  September  8,  Government  officials 
began  discussions  in  Stockholm  and  a  scant  six  weeks  later, 
on  20  November  1959,  the  completed  document  was  initiated 
by  the  Seven  Ministers.  In  keeping  with  the  declaration  of 
July  21,  a  schedule  of  tariff  reductions  was  set  up  which 
would  enable  the  "Outer  Seven"  to  catch  up  to  the  Common 
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Market  by  1  July  1960  and  thereafter  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
One  provision  which  should  be  mentioned,  however,  is  that 
each  member  state  had  the  right  to  secede  from  the  E.F.T.A. 
on  twelve  months'  notice.  The  implication  was  that  the 
Association  was  not  a  permanent  organization,  but  rather  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  wider  arrangement  which  would  hopefully 
include  all  O.E.E.C.  powers.^ 

The  British  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  marked  a  watershed  in  her  relations  with 
the  Continent.  The  shaky  foundation  upon  which  all  previous 
Anglo-Continental  connections  had  been  based  appeared  at 
last  to  have  been  strengthened,  for  the  British  had  committed 
themselves  to  a  regional  organization  whose  objectives  would 
not  be  solely  dictated  by  them.  There  appear  to  have  been 
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four  arguments  which  convinced  the  Conservatives  that  such 

6 1 

a  move  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation. 

First,  they  were  concerned  lest  inaction  on  their  part  should 
result  in  individual  members  of  the  "Outer  Seven"  being 
coerced  into  joining  the  European  Economic  Community.  If 
this  were  to  happen,  not  only  would  the  chances  of  forming  a 
broad  multilateral  association  be  severely  diminished,  but 
the  bilateral  agreements  generated  would  inevitably  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  the  United  Kingdom  economically  as  well  as 
politically.  Mr.  Macmillan  pointed  this  unhappy  fact  out 
as  early  as  7  July  1959,  and  cited  several  examples  of  where 

the  pull  of  the  Common  Market  had  already  cost  Britain 
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dearly.  Second,  it  was  thought  that  the  economic  pressure 

brought  to  bear  on  the  Six  through  the  formation  of  a  E.F.T.A. 
would  increase  their  interest  in  a  settlement  of  the 
European  dilemma.  In  early  May  editors  of  The  Economist 
neatly  summarized  this  argument  under  the  heading  "Short  of 
Coppers" — "The  little  free  trade  area  would  divert  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  trade,  but  create  relatively  little.  It 
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[was]  intended  as  a  means  of  pressure  on  the  Six."  Third, 
it  was  argued  by  many  that  the  establishment  of  a  E.F.T.A. 
would  prove,  once  and  for  all,  that  a  Free  Trade  Area--as 
well  as  a  customs  union--was  a  practical  proposition  for 
Europe.  Mr.  Heathcoat  Amory — then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  particularly  convinced  of  this  argument.  During  the 
Commons  debate  on  the  motion  to  approve  the  Government's 
action  in  accepting  the  Stockholm  Convention,  he  maintained 
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that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Seven  countries  had  reached 
agreement  was  a  good  augury  for  the  success  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  economic  and  political  objectives.^4  Finally,  the 
Conservative  Government  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  a  E.F.T.A.  would  convince  the  Six  that  the 
non-members  of  the  Common  Market  were  not  overly  anxious  "to 

sink  the  identity  of  the  Common  Market  in  a  wider  asso- 
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ciation. "  The  intention  of  the  British  enthusiasts  was 

still  to  create  a  Free  Trade  Area;  but  this  time,  the  "Six" 

as  well  as  the  "Seven"  were  to  function  as  separate  and 

distinct  entities.  The  integrity  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  would 

be  maintained  since  the  Common  Market  powers  would  have  to 

agree  amongst  themselves  before  undertaking  any  commitments 

to  the  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  formal  commercial  agreement 

between  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Its  validity,  however, 

was  brought  into  question  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after 

the  initialing  ceremony.  "It  is  a  neat  arrangement  on 

paper."  argued  The  Times  on  21  November  1959,  but  "what 

does  it  mean  in  terms  of  people  .  .  .  goods  made  and  con- 
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sumed  .  .  .  wages  earned  and  paid?"  In  light  of  the  fact 

that  the  agreement  was  to  be  "based  on  the  principle  of 

reciprocity,"  and  open  to  "all  countries  interested  in 
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European  economic  co-operation"  the  answers  to  these 
questions  would  most  certainly  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  Government  nevertheless,  was  unable  to  respond,  and  this 
more  than  anything  else  signified  that  the  EFT A  project  was 
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not  the  best  of  the  European  alternatives  open  to  the 
British  at  this  time.  The  "Little  Free  Trade  Area"  was 
basically  a  half-way  house  between  the  status  quo  and 
British  membership  in  the  Common  Market,  but  in  terms  of 
European  trade,  the  benefits  from  participation  in  the  EFTA 
could  not  hope  to  compare  with  those  that  would  likely 
accrue  to  Britain  if  she  were  to  enter  the  E.E.C. 

In  an  excellent  article  on  Britain's  relationship  with 
Europe  in  the  early  1960s,  two  scholars  of  European  unifi¬ 
cation  commented  that  "if  one  institution  can  apparently 
substitute  so  well  for  another,  then  the  original  negotia¬ 
tions  could  not  have  been  of  such  primary  importance  in  the 
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first  place."  It  was  an  apt  observation  on  Britain's  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  E.F.T.A.  Unaccustomed,  and  indeed 
unwilling,  to  accept  the  uncomfortable  evidence  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  British  power  on  a  Continent  dominated  by  the 

French  and  Germans,  the  Conservative  Government  resorted  to 
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the  "easy  use  of  magic  expedients  and  symbols,"  and 

invested  them  with  a  power  which  they  did  not  possess. 

Confronted  by  the  status  quo  ,  the  British  had  resolved  to 

prevent  its  change  and  to  freeze  European  unity  at  its  present 
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level.  This  the  "Europeans"  could  not  accept,  for  the 
challenge  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  was  not  purely  an 
economic  one,  rather  it  was  an  economic  and  political  one. 
Their  aim  was  European  economic,  and  to  a  slightly  lesser 
extent,  political  unity. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  which  preceded  Britain's 
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first  formal  application  to  join  the  European  Economic 

Community  in  July  1961,  the  attitude  of  the  Conservative 

Government  changed  little  from  that  outlined  in  the  above 

paragraph.  Of  the  few  possible  solutions  to  the  European 

problem  that  were  put  forward,  all  concentrated  on  the 

economic  aspects  of  integration  and  totally  ignored  the 

conspicuous  preference  of  the  Six  for  a  policy  directed  at 

creating  a  political  unity  as  well.  Mr.  Macmillan  in  his 

writings  epitomized  this  particular  strain  of  thought.  In 

a  note  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dated  12  August  1960, 

he  asked  that  the  Economic  Steering  Committee  headed  by 
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Sir  Frank  Lee  --Permanent  Secretary  at  the  Treasury-- 

consider  in  detail  four  proposals  that  he  had  formulated. 

The  first  was  a  suggestion  that  the  Six  should  join  the 

E.F.T.A.  The  second  was  an  arrangement  whereby  the  United 

Kingdom  would  join  the  E.E.C.,  but  only  on  the  condition 

that  the  Commonwealth  would  keep  its  present  proportion  of 

the  British  market  for  foodstuffs.  The  third  involved  a 

special  exemption  for  Britain  within  the  common  tariff  which 

would  enable  her  to  maintain  a  limited  form  of  free-entry 

for  Commonwealth  agricultural  goods  and  raw  materials.  The 

fourth  and  final  proposal  was  a  revived  industrial  Free  Trade 

Area  in  which  agricultural  products  would  be  excluded  but  a 
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common  external  tariff  accepted.  Clearly  then,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  concerned  himself  almost  exclusively  with  economic 
affairs;  but  what  made  the  British  approach  even  more  untenable 
was  the  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  E.E.C. 
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had  stated  but  one  month  before  that  there  was  a  very  close 

connection  between  agriculture  and  the  economy  of  the  Six 
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m  general.  For  the  Conservative  Government  to  attempt 
to  remove  the  former  from  the  Common  Market  was  a  grave 
mistake.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  behaviour  was  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  attitude  the  British  were  to  display  during 
the  negotiations  for  their  entry  into  the  European  Economic 
Community . 

A  much  more  cautious  attitude  typified  the  Government's 
main  statement  of  policy  which  came  on  25  July  1960.  Signi¬ 
ficantly,  however,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  who  delivered  the  speech, 
still  maintained  that  the  Government's  approach  to  the 
European  problem  was  not  necessarily  wrong: 

We  in  Britain  regard  ourselves  as  part  of 
Europe.  By  history,  by  tradition,  by  civili¬ 
zation,  by  sentiment,  by  geography,  we  are  part 
of  Europe  ...  if  Britain  were  to  be  regarded 
as  outside  Europe,  we  could  not  fulfill  our 
complete  role  in  the  world.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
Europe  would  be  complete  without  us. 

.  .  .  I  state  categorically  our  wish  for  a  united 

Europe,  politically,  economically  and  commer¬ 
cially.  But  there  are  different  ways  of  attaining 
this.  Some  people  talk  of  integration,  others  of 
federation,  others  of  confederation,  others  again 
of  association.  One  is  not  any  the  less  a  good 
European  because  one  prefers  one  method  rather  than 
another . 

Yet  the  point  of  the  matter  remained  that  the  method  of 
approach  was  all  important.  The  "European"  powers  were 
intent  on  the  creation  of  a  united  Europe--de  Gaulle's 
1' Europe  des  patries — and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  British  who  were  trying  to  enter  an  already  established 
European  community,  the  views  of  the  latter  were  obviously 
of  greater  import.  It  was  certainly  true  as  the  Bow  Group — 
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the  group  "representing  advanced  younger  conservative 
75 

thinking"  — has  argued,  that  the  policy  of  joining  Europe 

implied  no  change  in  British  aims.  These  remained  what  they 

had  always  been,  namely,  survival  of  the  nation,  and  the 
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promotion  of  British  freedom,  peace  and  prosperity. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  was  also  true  that  the  decision  to 

enter  the  European  community  meant  accepting  limitations 

on  British  sovereignty  to  an  extent  never  contemplated  before 

The  prospect  of  being  out-voted  and  overruled  in  European 

matters,  in  addition  to  severing  the  very  important  ties 

with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  was  more  than 

the  Conservative  Government  would  accept. 

The  Conservative  Government  of  Great  Britain  entered  on 

1961  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  inconsistent  with  the 

somber  state  of  Anglo-Continental  relations.  Having  accepted 
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the  possibility  of  full  membership  in  the  Common  Market, 
the  Government  assumed  that  if  the  decision  to  enter  was 
taken,  their  European  counterparts — many  of  whom  had  indi¬ 
cated  their  concern  for  close  co-operation  with  the  United 
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Kingdom  --would  welcome  them  with  open  arms  and  gladly  amend 
their  policies  to  conform  to  British  wishes.  Commonwealth 
opinion  also  strengthened  the  British  resolve  to  enter  the 
Common  Market  on  their  own  terms.  In  a  White  Paper  presented 
to  Parliament  in  July  1961,  the  Commonwealth  ministers  indi¬ 
cated  that  while  they  were  certainly  not  enthralled  with  the 
idea  of  British  membership  in  the  E.E.C.,  they  recognized 
that  "it  was  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  British  Government. 
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The  formal  decision  to  seek  membership  in  the  European 

Economic  Community  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

31  July  1961.  Mr.  Macmillan,  who  had  by  now  assumed  the 

role  of  chief  protagonist  in  favour  of  British  entry,  conveyed 

8 1 

the  Cabinet's  decision  to  the  House: 

During  the  past  nine  months,  we  have  had  useful 
and  frank  discussions  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  Governments.  We  have  now  reached  the 
stage  where  we  cannot  make  further  progress  without 
entering  into  formal  negotiations.  .  .  .  Her 

Majesty's  Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  right  for  Britain  to  make  a 
formal  application  under  Article  237  of  the 
Treaty  for  negotiations  with  a  view  to  joining 
the  Community  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association. ^2 

In  his  contention  that  it  was  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  British  agriculture--" the  special  needs  of 
the  United  Kingdom, " --the  Commonweath  and  the  E.F.T.A.,  the 
Prime  Minister  once  again  demonstrated  his  political  acumen. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  three  groups 
affected  would  have  been  prepared  to  welcome  the  proposal 
had  such  a  statement  not  been  issued.  For  another,  it  pro¬ 
vided  the  Government  with  a  convenient  scapegoat  that  could 
bear  the  blame  if  the  negotiations  failed.  What  should  be 
equally  clear  is  that  Macmillan  made  these  stipulations 
precisely  because  he  had  not  yet  converted  tne  entire 
Conservative  party  membership  to  the  idea  of  British  member¬ 
ship  in  a  European  union.  His  decision  in  fact  "flew  in  the 

8  3 

face  of  most  of  the  instincts  of  the  Conservative  Party." 

But  partly  because  of  the  party's  traditional  deference  to 
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authority,  i.e.,  the  leader  of  the  Party,  and  partly  because 
power  tends  to  act  as  a  solidifier  in  politics — that  is  to 
say  the  leader  of  the  party  in  power  will  be  more  success¬ 
ful  in  convincing  his  membership  of  the  efficacy  of  a  certain 

policy  than  will  the  leader  of  the  Opposition--he  was  able 
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to  make  the  decision  stand. 

Once  the  formal  negotiations  began  in  Brussels  between 

Britain  and  the  Common  Market  Council  of  Ministers,  the 

areas  of  disagreement  quickly  became  apparent.  The  British, 

whose  official  statement  was  delivered  on  10  October  1961-- 

Mr.  Edward  Heath's  address  to  the  Ministers  of  the  E.E.C. 

8  5 

at  Paris  --once  again  stressed  that  "special  arrangements" 

had  to  be  made  for  the  Commonwealth  and  British  agriculture 

before  they  could  commit  themselves  to  the  Common  Market. 

Upon  these  issues  the  negotiations  eventually  floundered. 

On  the  surface  there  appeared  to  have  been  very  little 

discrepancy  between  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Six  and 

that  of  Great  Britain.  Both  were  "fully  committed  to  the 

maintenance  of  a  stable,  efficient  and  prosperous  agricul- 
8  6 

ture"  and  both  had  set  up  an  elaborate  support  system  to 

ensure  that  a  fair  standard  of  living  would  be  maintained 

8  7 

for  their  agricultural  producers.  Moreover,  as  of  October 

1961,  the  Conservative  Government  was  also  willing  to  accept 

"that  the  Common  Market  must  extend  to  agriculture  and  trade 

8  8 

in  agricultural  products."  This  veneer  of  co-operation, 
however,  could  not  conceal  the  basic  incongruity  between  the 
British  and  the  Continental  agricultural  systems.  To  many 
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Conservatives  the  agricultural  vote  was  the  foundation  upon 

which  the  Party  rested  and  they  were  unwilling  to  see  the 

support  system  at  present  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 

adulterated  through  adherence  to  the  common  policy  of  the 
8  9 

E.E.C.  In  fact,  a  condition  under  which  support  was 
given  to  Macmillan  at  the  1961  Conservative  Party  Conference 

was  that  special  concessions  be  obtained  for  British 

•  -i  ,  90 

agriculture . 

The  first  serious  encounter  with  the  Six  over  the  issue 
of  British  agriculture  came  in  late  July  1962.  Until  then 
the  Six  had  been  unable  to  negotiate  meaningfully  on  this 
issue,  since  they  had  not  come  to  an  agreement  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  The  dispute  centered  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  British  should  be  allowed  a  special  transitional 
period  in  which  to  bring  their  agricultural  policies  into 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Six.  The  Conservative  Government 
argued  that  the  transitional  arrangements  should  continue 
for  a  period  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  from  when  they  joined. 
Timing  would  of  course  vary  from  commodity  to  commodity,  but 
they  wanted  it  generally  recognized  that  Britain  faced 

rather  acute  agricultural  problems  and  could  not  keep  pace 
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with  the  accelerated  program  of  the  Six.  The  members  of 

the  E.E.C.  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  prepared  to  extend 

the  transitional  arrangements  beyond  the  limits  they  had  set 

92 

for  themselves.  Their  representatives  had  in  fact  pointed 
out  as  early  as  June  1960,  that  British  agriculture  had  a 
number  of  basic  advantages — for  example,  mild  climate,  and 
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fertile  and  larger  sized  farms — and  that  there  was  really 

no  need  for  an  extension  of  their  own  1969  limit.  Moreover, 

they  also  argued  that  if  exception  clauses  were  given  to 

British  agriculture  other  members  of  the  Common  Market, 

particularly  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  would  press 

for  similar  concessions  and  the  whole  existence  of  the 
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Community  might  be  threatened.  Unfortunately,  neither 

side  in  the  dispute  was  prone  to  compromise  and  when  the 

negotiations  reached  a  deadlock  in  October  1962,  little 
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effective  progress  had  been  made. 

The  agricultural  difficulties  the  Conservative 
Government  faced  over  entry  into  the  Common  Market  were 
admittedly  very  real.  There  was  little  doubt  that  food 
prices  would  increase  and  there  was  also  the  likelihood 
that  income-tax  revenues  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
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which  in  the  past  had  been  used  for  deficiency  payments. 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  however,  that  during  the  course  of 

the  negotiations  the  Government  concentrated  solely  on 

these  and  other  similar  disadvantages  and  completely 

ignored  the  advantages  or,  more  important,  the  opportunities 

available  to  Britain  if  she  joined  the  Community.  The  Anti- 
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Common  Market  utterances  of  men  such  as  Harold  Woolley 

President  of  the  National  Farmer's  Union--  appear  to  have 

been  accepted  at  face  value,  while  the  pro-E.E.C.  statements 

of  distinguished  scholars  and  influential  men  within  the 

Conservative  party  organization  itself  were  somehow  cate- 
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gorized  as  totally  unrealistic. 
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The  vociferous  manner  in  which  the  anti-marketeers 

campaigned  against  British  entry  can  explain,  at  least  in 

part,  why  the  Government  apparently  deferred  to  their  wishes. 

Their  outspokenness,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the 

fact  that  they  were  definitely  in  the  minority,  and  within 

the  Tory  Government  managed  to  attract  no  more  than  forty- 
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seven  out  of  a  total  of  well  over  three-hundred  members. 

As  The  Economist  was  constrained  to  point  out,  the  arguments 

in  favour  of  going  into  the  E.E.C.  were  "Much  More  Than 

Fifty-Fifty,"  and  that  those  who  argued  the  opposite  had 

"not  made  the  necessary  intellectual  effort  to  think  through 

the  real  economic  problems,  past  the  stage  of  static  analysis 
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to  that  of  dynamic  evolution." 

The  negotiations  on  Commonwealth  interests  differed 
slightly  from  the  agricultural  discussions  in  that  the 
Conservative  Government  was  more  willing  to  retreat  from 
its  original  position--according  to  Heath's  speech  on  10 
October  1961^^--and  bargain  in  terms  preferred  by  the  E.E.C. 
The  object  of  Heath's  policy  in  this  regard  was  to  ensure 
that  if  Britain  did  abandon  the  Commonwealth  structure,  the 
Common  Market  would  in  return  be  given  an  outward-looking 
tendency.'*'^'*'  His  original  demands  focused  primarily  on 
"comparable  outlets"  for  all  Commonwealth  trade.  That  is  to 
say,  the  latter  were  to  be  allowed  equal  access  to  both  U.K. 
and  E.E.C.  markets  from  the  date  of  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market.  The  Six  of  course  were  adverse  to  any  such 
arrangement  and  for  the  eleven  month  period  prior  to  August 
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1962 — when  the  negotiations  were  recessed  for  three  months — 
the  debate  was  fast  and  furious  as  to  which  side  would  pre¬ 
vail.  The  Six  argued  that  to  give  the  Commonwealth  countries 

equal  access  to  the  E.E.C.  markets  would  "freeze  the  pattern 
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of  world  trade,"  and  serve  as  an  alibi  for  the  sixteen- 
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national  organization  to  discontinue  its  search  for  new 
markets.  They  also  pointed  out  that  to  open  the  Continent 
to  Commonwealth  products  during  the  transition  period  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  community  preference  and 
hence  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  The  weight  of  these  arguments 
eventually  proved  superior  .to  Heath's  dogmatic  insistence 
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that  Europe  continue  to  show  a  "sympathetic  comprehension" 
for  Britain's  approach  towards  world  trade.  By  August  1962, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  concept  of  "comparable  outlets" 
and  discuss  instead  "a  harmonious  development  of  world  trade 
including  a  satisfactory  level  of  trade  between  itself  [the 

E.E.C. ]  and  third  countries,  including  Commonwealth  coun- 

.  .  „ 1 05 

tries . 

The  August  recess  in  the  Common  Market  negotiations 
produced  quite  a  stir  within  the  Conservative  Party  organi¬ 
zation.  Many  party  members  felt  that  a  real  conflict  of 
interest  existed  between  "Britain  as  a  Commonwealth  and 
Britain  as  a  European  power, and  were  vociferous  in 
demanding  that  national  sovereignty  and  the  Commonwealth 
connection  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  Walker-Smith 
exemplified,  better  than  most,  this  excessive  concern  for 
the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  Llandudno  Conference  in  October 
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1962  was  able  to  rally  about  fifty  other  Conservative  members 
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m  support  of  no  entry.  The  efforts  of  both  Mr.  Macmillan 

and  Mr.  Heath  to  induce  a  change  of  heart  in  these  dissenting 
individuals  were  singularly  ineffective.  The  October  publi¬ 
cation  of  Britain ,  the  Commonwealth  and  Europe ,  a  pro-E.E.C. 
pamphlet  authored  by  the  Prime  Minister,  did  not  avert 
Walker-Smith's  harangues,  and  Mr.  Heath's  equally  affirmative 
stance  in  the  House  of  Commons  failed  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  anti-E.E.C.  resolution  which  called  on  the 
Government  to  stand  firm  even  if  this  meant  a  total  breakdown 
in  the  negotiations.1^ 

When  the  discussions  resumed  in  December  1962,  Heath  and 
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his  "flying  knights"  --Sir  Pierson  Dixon,  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  France  and  official  head  of  the  British  negotiating 
team;  and  Sir  Eric  Roll,  deputy  head  of  the  delegation--found 
themselves  in  a  hopelessly  deadlocked  situation.  The  conces¬ 
sions  they  had  made  in  August  had  come  too  late  to  allow  for 
any  impetus  to  be  built  up  within  the  program  of  the  Six  as 
whole,  and  the  French  were  particularly  insistent  that 
special  treatment  not  be  accorded  the  British.  As  a  result, 
only  a  few  minor  questions  relating  to  Malta,  Cyprus  and  the 
African  protectorates  were  settled  at  the  Ministerial  meeting 
on  December  19  and  20.11(^  The  contentious  issue  of  New 
Zealand  dairy  products  and  lamb  remained  unresolved.  The 
situation  was  further  complicated  at  this  point  by  Macmillan's 
rather  untimely  acceptance  of  the  American  offer  to  sell  Britain 
Polaris  missiles.1"1'1  For  De  Gaulle,  this  was  conclusive  proof 
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that  the  United  Kingdom  was  still  intrinsically  tied  to  the 
United  States  and  was  not  at  all  serious  in  her  bid  to  enter 
Europe  and  become  a  truly  European  nation.  At  a  dramati¬ 
cally  staged  press  conference  in  Paris  on  14  January  1963, 
he  de  facto  brought  the  negotiations  to  an  end  by  pointing 
out  the  basic  incompatibility  of  Britain  to  the  European 
Economic  Community: 

If  England  asks  in  turn  to  enter,  but  on  her  own 
condition,  this  poses  without  doubt  to  each  of 
these  six  states,  and  poses  to  England,  problems 
of  a  very  great  dimension.  .  .  .  What  is  to  be 

done  in  order  that  England,  as  she  lives,  produces 
and  trades,  can  be  incorporated  into  the  Common 
Market,  as  it  has  been  conceived  and  as  it 
functions?  For  example  the  means  by  which  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  fed  and  which  are  in 
fact  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  bought  cheaply 
in  the  two  Americas  and  in  the  former  dominions, 
at  the  same  time  giving,  granting  considerable 
subsidies  to  English  farmers.  These  means  are 
obviously  incompatible  with  the  System  which  the  -^2 
Six  have  established  quite  naturally  for  themselves. 

In  London,  the  Conservative  Government  reacted  with 
surprise  and  indignation  to  De  Gaulle's  veto  of  British 
membership  in  the  European  Economic  Community.  In  his  broad 
cast  to  the  nation  on  30  January  1963--following  the  indefi¬ 
nite  adjournment  of  the  Brussels  negotiations  on  January  29- 
the  Prime  Minister  accused  the  French  Government  of  looking 
backwards  and  attempting  to  dominate  Europe.  He  further 
stated  that  the  abrupt  and  brutal  manner  in  which  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  brought  to  an  end  was  consistent  with  previous 
French  behaviour.  They  had  always  hoped  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  would  fail,  "hoped  that  the  Commonwealth  would  turn 
them  down,  or  perhaps  that  the  Conservative  Party  at  their 
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Conference  would  turn  them  down."  There  were,  however,  few 

facts  upon  which  the  British  could  draw  to  substantiate  the 
implication  that  the  French  were  solely  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  in  the  negotiations.  The  intransigence  of  the 
British  had  in  fact  been  the  major  cause  of  the  innumerable 
delays  and  the  eventual  collapse.  During  the  entire  course 
of  the  negotiations,  they  had  never  once  come  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  it  was  for  them  to  buy  their  subscription  to  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  not  for  the  Six  to  buy  British 
membership . 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  Labour  Party,  1955-1963 

Whatever  our  approach,  we  are  all  agreed  on  this; 
we  are  not,  whatever  the  terms,  going  to  join 
any  rich  man's  club  if  it  means  turning  our 
backs  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  (Wilson, 

October  1962) 1 

.  .  .  the  agricultural  Common  market  is  restrictive, 

autarchic  and  Schachtian  and  is  an  offence  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  free  world.  It  will 
divide,  not  unite.  We  should  have  no  part  of  it. 

(Wilson,  December  1962) ^ 

Harold  Wilson's  characterization  of  the  European 

Economic  Community  as  a  "rich  man's  club"  which  would  divide 

rather  than  unite  the  free  world,  was  representative  of  the 

widespread  and  intense  opposition  to  the  E.E.C.  within 

the  Labour  Party  during  the  period  1955  to  1963.  Never 

having  fully  trusted  the  "capitalist"  governments  on  the 

Continent--or  for  that  matter  their  socialist  counterparts 
3 

either  --Labour  tended  to  construe  the  E.E.C.  as  a  Conti¬ 
nental  bid  to  submerge  the  uniquely  British  way  of  life  in 
/ 

the  melange  that  was  loosely  termed  "European."  As  a  party 

ostensibly  concerned  with  the  spread  of  "socialist"  princi- 

4 

pies  such  as  internationalism  and  egalitarianism,  the 
Labour  Party  was  further  distrustful  of  the  Common  Market 
concept  of  unity  because  they  felt  it  would  merely  help  the 
rich  nations  become  wealthier  while  the  poor  nations  declined. 
As  one  Labour  spokesman  later  acknowledged,  the  need  for 
a  constructive  plan  that  would  ensure  the  dynamic  expansion 
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of  the  British  economy  was  obvious,  but  the  restoration  of 

confidence  in  the  Commonwealth  connection  was  to  be  the  key 

to  any  such  development.  In  this  way,  both  the  United 

Kingdom  and  the  developing  nations — approximately  three- 

quarters  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations — would  benefit  from 

5 

the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

The  Labour  Party's  attitude  toward  the  European 
Economic  Community  was  thus  remarkably  akin  to  that  of  the 
Conservatives.  The  four  objections  to  joining  the  E.E.C. 
that  the  Conservative  Governments  continuously  voiced, 
that  is,  the  threat  to  British  national  interests,  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Imperial  ties,  projection  to  a  wider  community 
and  fear  of  economic  strangulation,  could  all  be  detected 
in  Labour's  official  statements  as  well.  The  only  major 
point  which  distinguished  them  from  their  Tory  colleagues 
was  their  tendency  to  categorize  the  European  socialist 
parties  as  excessively  doctrinaire.  While  it  is  generally 
agreed  among  scholars  who  have  studied  the  Labour  Party  that 

many  of  its  policies  with  regard  to  the  Common  Market  paral- 

7 

leled  those  of  the  Conservatives,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  underlying  influences  that  shaped  the  disposition 
of  the  former  were  considerably  different  from  those  which 
molded  the  latter.  For  one  thing,  the  Labour  Party  felt  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  be  its  own  creation  and  hence  was 
concerned  with  its  maintenance  for  humanitarian  and  poli¬ 
tical  as  well  as  economic  reasons.  Their  pamphleteers,  as 
represented  in  European  Unity,  argued  that  the  "overriding 
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aim  in  the  present  age  must  be  to  unite  all  non-Communist 
peoples  into  a  single  system  which  is  both  economically 
stable  and  politically  secure."  Such  a  system,  they 
maintained,  would  preserve  both  "peace  and  prosperity"  in 

g 

the  free  world.  A  second  and  equally  important  factor  that 
influenced  the  Labour  Party's  attitude  toward  the  Common 
Market  was  the  system  of  limited  European  arrangements 
established  by  the  1945  to  1951  Labour  Government.  Inter¬ 
governmental  co-operation  was  preferred  to  the  limitations 
of  a  federal  organization  and  once  the  precedents  had  been 
set  the  party  was  bound  psychologically  to  uphold  the 
rationale  behind  them.  In  fact,  Labour  tended  to  look  to 
world  collaboration  as  the  only  meaningful  solution  to 
European  economic  and  political  problems.  Participation 
in  regional  organizations  such  as  the  O.E.E.C.  and  the 
Council  of  Europe  was  acceptable  simply  because  their  objec¬ 
tives  did  not  conflict  with  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  latter  organization  was  the  keystone  of  Labour's  foreign 
policy. 9 

From  the  available  evidence,  it  seems  clear  that  Labour's 
reaction  to  the  Messina  initiative  was  consistent  with  what 
might  be  termed  a  "socialist"  policy.  The  socialist  move¬ 
ment  in  general  aimed  to  achieve  the  widest  measure  of 
international  co-operation  possible,  and  the  suggestion  that 
Western  Europe  should  combine  and  form  yet  another  regional 
grouping  which  would  further  divide  the  community  of  free 
nations  was  antithetical  to  their  way  of  thinking.  The 
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Labour  Party  in  fact  did  not  respond  directly  to  the 
invitation  sent  by  the  Messina  powers  to  the  British 
Government  suggesting  that  the  latter  participate  in  the 
discussions  which  would  hopefully  lead  to  a  unified  Europe. 
Instead,  the  Party  endorsed  the  Resolution  on  "The  Inter¬ 
national  situation"  which  was  carried  at  the  Fourth  Congress 
of  the  Socialist  International  held  in  London  in  July  1955.^ 
The  tenor  of  the  Resolution  conveyed  the  movement's  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  all  peoples,  regardless  of 
their  political  affiliations,  and  reflected  the  Labour  Party's 
preference  for  an  intergovernmental  as  opposed  to  a  federal 
approach  to  European  unification: 

The  Socialist  parties  maintain  the  support 
which  they  have  consistently  given  to  the  O.E.E.C. 
as  the  broadest  based  organisation  for  economic 
collaboration  in  Western  Europe. 

The  Council  of  Europe  provides  a  useful 
parliamentary  forum  for  European  opinion  and  a 
centre  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  national  legislation.  .  .  . 

In  a  more  limited  sphere  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  had  demonstrated  that  a 
supra-national  organisation  also  can  work  and 
produce  good  results. 

The  Socialist  movement  reaffirms  its  support 
for  such  developments  which  are  designed  to 
promote  freedom,  security,  welfare  and  social 
justice  for  all  the  peoples  of  Europe.  .  .  . 

The  Socialist  International  declares  its  soli¬ 
darity  with  its  comrades  and  will  continue  to 
strive  for  the  peoples  of  all  countries  the 
fundamental  human  rights  to  which  they  are  -j, 
entitled  and  their  freedom  and  independence. 

Beyond  foreign  policy  consiaerations--the  maintenance  of 

international  peace  and  prosperity — certain  internal  factors 

also  accounted  for  the  fact  that  within  the  Labour  Party 
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the  Common  Market  issue  provoked  little  or  no  controversy 

during  the  period  of  the  Messina  initiative.  Chief  among 

these  was  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  National  Executive 

Committee  to  downplay  any  issue  which  would  likely  result 

in  intra-party  disputes.  Attlee,  and  later  Gaitskell — 

leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  1955  to  1963 — 

realized  that  the  question  of  European  unity  was  indeed 

12 

a  "Pandora's  Box"  and  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 

issue  was  to  keep  the  lid  firmly  shut.  The  point  to  be  made 

here,  was  that  in  order  to  preserve  at  least  the  faqade  of 

party  unity,  the  leadership  was  forced  to  minimize  or  ignore 

the  effects  upon  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of 

British  entry  into  the  European  Economic  Community. 

British  sovereignty  also  evoked  considerable  sentiment. 

To  most  Labourites  any  transfer  of  British  sovereignty  to 

a  supra-national  authority  meant  that  democratic  socialism 

would  be  impossible  to  achieve  in  Great  Britain.  Ernest  Bevin 

had  stated  succinctly  Labour's  views  on  this  question  as 

early  as  December  1950.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 

during  a  debate  on  the  Government's  conduct  in  the  Council 

of  Europe,  Bevin--then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — 

stated  that  the  Government  could  not  accept 

.  .  .  an  executive  body  in  Europe  which  though 

not  elected  by  the  people,  not  even  elected  by 
Parliament,  can  by  a  majority  in  a  very  small 
group  arrive  at  decisions  which,  by  means  of  a 
simple  majority,  can  be  imposed  upon  a  State. 13 

Later,  those  within  the  Party  who  ranked  among  the  opponents 

of  British  membership  in  the  Common  Market--for  example, 
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Denis  Healey,  shadow  Commonwealth  Secretary;  Douglas  Jay, 

shadow  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  Harold  Wilson, 

14 

shadow  Foreign  Secretary  — granted  that  this  particular 
stand  was  an  admirable  one  for  the  Party  to  take  and 
reaffirmed  it  repeatedly. 

Finally,  the  Party's  connection  with  the  Trades  Union 

Congress  played  a  role  in  shaping  Labour's  attitude  toward 
15 

Europe.  The  TUC  had  always  lobbied  in  favour  of  full 

employment,  preferably  throughout  Europe,  but  definitely 

1 6 

within  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  free  movement  of 
labour  were  to  become  a  reality  as  was  envisaged  by  the 
Messina  powers,  the  TUC  leaders  argued  that  the  threat  to 

17 

full  employment  in  Great  Britain  would  be  greatly  increased. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  rather  doubtful  that  this  parti¬ 
cular  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  Six  would  have  had 
much  effect  on  the  British  labour  scene.  For  one  thing, 
the  labour  shortage  on  the  Continent  made  it  highly  unlikely 

that  large  numbers  of  foreign  workers  would  make  their  way 

1 8 

to  the  United  Kingdom.  For  another,  Article  48  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome--the  article  that  required  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  workers  within  the  Community — stipulated  that 

employed  workers  could  not  go  looking  for  work,  but  "could 

19 

only  accept  offers  of  employment  actually  made." 

Although  the  Common  Market  issue  provoked  little 
attention  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  July 
1956  announcement  by  Macmillan  that  Britain  might  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  Six  in  a  Free  Trade  Area  was  a  question  on 
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which  the  Party  could  more  easily  focus.  In  the  November 

1956  debate  on  European  trade  policy,  Harold  Wilson,  who 

was  to  act  as  Party  spokesman  during  the  FTA  negotiations, 

criticized  the  Government  for  its  reasoning  and  proclaimed 

that  there  was  absolutely  no  need  for  the  expansion  of 

European  trade  to  be  at  the  expense  of  Commonwealth 
20 

interests.  The  implication  was  that  Labour  had  now  become 
the  sole  champion  of  the  Commonwealth  connection  and  that 
without  its  intercession  the  Conservative  Government 
would  undoubtedly  sacrifice  Commonwealth  interests  for  the 
as  yet  unknown  benefits  of  a  predominantly  European  affilia¬ 
tion.  Wilson  then  went  on  to  list  the  safeguards  Labour 
required  and  for  which  the  Government  should  press  in  the 
negotiations  in  the  O.E.E.C. :  Exclusion  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products  from  the  agreement;  retention 
of  all  powers  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  British  balance 
of  payments;  a  policy  which  would  aim  at  full  employment 
within  the  United  Kingdom;  improved  labour  conditions  for 

British  workers;  prevention  of  cartels;  safeguards  on  re- 

21 

exports;  and  finally,  no  limitations  on  double  pricing. 

Apart  from  the  stipulations  regarding  full  employment 
and  improved  labour  conditions  for  British  workers,  the 
Labour  Party's  position  on  the  Free  Trade  Area  resembled 
closely  that  of  the  Conservative  Government.  This  explains, 
at  least  in  part,  why  the  initial  phase  of  the  FTA  nego¬ 
tiations  failed  to  produce  any  violent  disagreement  between 
the  two  political  parties.  Admittedly,  Wilson  had  argued 
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in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Commonwealth  connection  at 
all  costs,  but  on  the  whole  this  demand  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  Government's  conception  of  the  FTA.  His  condi¬ 
tions  also  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  TUC  and 

therefore  silenced  an  important  element  within  the  Labour  . 

22 

Party  organization. 

Some  of  the  union  leaders  in  fact  emerged  as  advocates 
of  a  full  scale  common  market.  These  included  S.  Watson — 
representative  of  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  on  the 
National  Executive  Committee — and  C.  Geddes — a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  TUC  and  a  representative  of  the  Executive 

Committee  of  the  European  Regional  Organization  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  While  the 
majority  of  the  TUC  leadership  were  not  as  committed  to  the 
"European"  ideal  as  were  Watson  and  Geddes,  they  did  see  in 
the  FTA  project  the  prospect  of  trade  expansion,  be  it  vague 
and  liberal.  They  were  also  concerned  lest  a  strictly 
European  initiative  in  the  field  of  economic  and  political 
unification  would  result  in  Britain  having  to  face  expressive 
problems  created  by  European  competition  and  domination.  The 
first  major  statement  on  European  free  trade  made  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  TUC  came  in  November  1956: 

Our  trade  with  Western  Europe  would  suffer 
if  a  Customs  Union  with  which  the  United  Kingdom 
was  not  in  any  way  associated  was  to  be  formed, 
our  goods  would  meet  tariff  barriers  where 
competing  goods  from  countries  in  the  Customs 
Union  would  enter  free,  and  the  tariffs  of  some 
of  the  present  low-tariff  countries  in  Europe 
might  be  raised  substantially  for  our  goods. 
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Moreover,  if  Britain  had  no  association  with 
the  Common  Market,  and  if  in  time  the  Common 
Market  did  succeed  in  raising  the  economic 
efficiency  of  its  members,  while  at  the  same 
time  Britain's  relative  prosperity  and  compe¬ 
titiveness  suffered  through  exclusion  then  clearly 
this  would  affect  our  influence  and  standing  in 

the  world. 

Although  the  necessity  of  British  participation  in  the 
various  attempts  at  European  economic  and  political  unifi¬ 
cation  was  becoming  ever  clearer,  once  the  FTA  negotiations 
began  in  earnest  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  could  not 
come  to  an  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
British  membership  in  the  Free  Trade  Area.  Aneurin  Bevan — 
former  Minister  of  Labour--for  one,  castigated  the  Party  for 
not  coming  out  in  opposition  to  the  project  and  commented 
acridly  that  "Socialists  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time 
call  for  economic  planning  and  accept  the  verdict  of  free 
competition,  no  matter  how  extensive  the  area  it  covers." 

"The  jungle  is  not  made  more  acceptable,"  he  argued  "just 

25 

because  it  is  also  limitless."  His  position,  however, 
did  not  go  unchallenged,  for  just  as  there  was  opposition 
within  the  Labour  Party  to  the  formation  of  an  FTA,  so  too 
was  there  a  group  which  favoured  the  project.  In  the 
September  issue  of  the  Socialist  Commentary--a  journal  of 
the  Labour  right — the  editorial  staff  called  on  the  Party 
to  support  British  membership  in  the  Free  Trade  Area  as  a 
"half-way  house"  to  a  united  socialist  Europe.  Instead  of 
dreading  the  effects  of  Continental  socialism,  the 
Commentary  argued  that  the  Party  should  view  the  project  as 
a  great  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  Socialist  parties  in 
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all  of  Western  Europe.  "Why  should  we  lose  ourselves 

in  the  fear  of  being  dragged  down  instead  of  fastening  on 

2  6 

the  hope  of  mutual  uplift?"  The  failure  to  bring  forward 

any  motions  on  the  Free  Trade  Area  at  the  Brighton  Conference 
can  be  interpreted  as  tacit  approval  of  the  Government's 
actions.  It  thus  appears  that  by  the  fall  of  1957,  the 
pro-FTA  elements  in  the  Labour  Party  were  on  the  whole  far 
more  representative  of  Labour  thinking  than  the  anti-FTA 
section,  one  of  whose  spokesmen  was  Bevin. 

This  rather  subdued  disagreement,  in  addition  to  the 

minor  discontents  within  the  TUC,  appear  to  have  been  the 

only  semblance  of  debate  within  the  Labour  Party  prior  to 

the  collapse  of  the  Free  Trade  Area  talks  in  November.  The 

National  Executive  Committee,  while  certainly  not  enthralled 

with  the  idea  of  establishing  an  FTA,  were  willing  to 

tolerate  it  provided  the  conditions  outlined  by  Wilson  in 

27 

November  1956  were  met,  and  as  long  as  the  negotiations 
lasted  the  Government  representatives  appeared  to  have  been 
working  toward  these  objectives.  With  the  failure  of  the 
discussions,  however,  the  danger  of  Europe  being  split  into 
two  camps  became  ever  clearer.  Nevertheless,  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  attempt  to  ameliorate  such  a  regrettable  situation 
through  the  formation  of  a  European  Free  Trade  Association 
did  not  meet  with  Labour's  approval. 

In  the  Parliamentary  debates  which  followed  the 
Government's  announcement  that  it  would  seek  to  create  a 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  Labour  tended  to  criticize 
the  Conservatives  for  accepting  and  indeed  promoting  a 
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solution  which  it  considered  second  rate  in  comparison 

to  a  general  European  free  trade  area--one  which  would 

also  include  the  six  countries  of  the  E.E.C.  During  the 

mid-February  Commons  debate  on  the  failure  of  the  FTA 

negotiations,  Harold  Wilson  maintained  that  the  EFTA 

would  be  a  "vastly  inferior  substitute  and  would  perpetuate 

2  8 

the  division  of  Europe  into  two  markets."  What  the  Labour 

Party  wanted  was  a  renewal  of  negotiations  which  would  bring 

about  "a  new  and  effective  system  of  association  between 

[Britain]  and  [her]  colleagues,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

29 

community  of  Common  Market  countries  on  the  other."  Rooted 

in  the  attitude  of  the  shadow  cabinet  at  this  time  was  the 

assumption  that  any  attempt  to  pursue  a  policy  of  full 

employment  and  general  social  welfare  was  doomed  to  failure 

in  a  regional  organization  as  restrictive  in  outlook  as  was 

the  European  Free  Trade  Association.  The  success  of  such 

a  policy,  they  maintained,  lay  in  having  all  Western 

European  countries — or  as  many  as  could  be  persuaded  to 

30 

participate-- jointly  pursuing  the  same  objectives. 

During  the  EFTA  negotiations,  the  views  of  the  TUC 

paralleled  to  a  large  extent  those  of  the  Conservative 

Government.  While  the  leaders  of  the  TUC  were  inclined  to 

favour  a  grouping  which  would  include  the  six  members  of 

the  E.E.C. ,  they  were  willing  to  support  the  EFTA  project  in 

the  hope  that  it  would  eventually  lead  to  a  wider  arrange- 

31 

ment  for  Western  Europe.  Prior  to  the  November  signature 
of  the  EFTA  Convention  their  role  consisted  primarily  of 
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maintaining  contact  with  both  the  European  union  leaders 

and  influential  members  of  the  Conservative  Government. 

For  example,  Alan  Birch — Chairman  of  the  TUC '  s  Economic 

Committee — met  several  times  with  Reginald  Maudling  during 

the  spring  and  summer  of  1959,  the  latter  keeping  him 

informed  as  to  the  latest  developments  in  the  negotiations 

As  the  discussions  drew  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the 

representatives  of  the  union's  General  Council  were  also 

assured  by  the  Paymaster-General  that  the  by  now  familiar 

points  of  full  employment,  economic  planning  etc.,  would 
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appear  m  the  final  Convention. 

After  the  publication  of  the  EFTA  Convention  in 
November  1959,  Labour's  criticism  of  the  Government 
increased.  Roy  Jenkins--MP  for  Birmingham,  Stechford — 
faulted  the  Conservatives  for  thinking  that  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  was  anywhere  near  as  important, 
either  economically  or  politically,  as  the  Free  Trade  Area 
they  had  tried  to  obtain  or  the  Common  Market  which  was 
already  in  existence.  In  terms  of  population  the  FTA  was 
far  more  attractive  than  the  EFTA,  and  in  addition,  the 
Seven  were  at  present  a  relatively  low-tariff  area.  There 
would  be  more  value,  as  far  as  the  British  were  concerned, 
if  tariffs  could  be  lowered  in  the  high-tariff  Common 
Market.  Jenkins  also  indicated  that  if  Britain  did  join 
the  EFTA,  she  would  be  by  far  the  most  influential  member 
in  the  organization — sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  G.N.P.  of 
EFTA  would  be  accounted  for  by  Britain.  He  concluded  from 
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this  that  Britain  was  in  danger  of  becoming  over-conf ident 
and  unduly  smug  about  the  power  she  could  supposedly  wield 
in  world  affairs.  "One  of  Britain's  greatest  dangers  in 
the  world  today,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  trying  to  live  with 
Powers  superior  to  herself  and  not  being  willing  to  live  with 
her  equals." ^ 

Wilson's  remarks  concerning  the  Commonwealth  connection, 

however,  appear  to  have  been  more  representative  of  Labour's 

changing  opinion.  In  the  December  1959  Commons  debate  on 

EFTA  approval,  he  stated  that  the  Government  should  not 

concern  itself  solely  with  European  affairs: 

If  one-tenth  of  all  the  energy  which  [the 
Government]  •  •  .  has  put  into  the  European 

Free  Trade  Area  had  been  devoted  to  streng¬ 
thening  inter-Commonwealth  markets,  and 
aiming  at  creating  a  Free  Trade  Area  for  the 
Commonwealth,  we  might  have  been  in  a  far 
stronger  position  today. 36 

What  Wilson  and  a  good  number  of  his  colleagues  were  con¬ 
strained  to  emphasize  was  that  at  the  moment  the  EFTA  was 
of  little  or  no  consequence  as  far  as  the  Labour  Party  was 
concerned,  but  if  in  the  future  the  project  was  to  involve 
any  sacrifice  of  Commonwealth  interests,  the  Party  could  be 
expected  to  take  a  more  negative  stand.  The  basic  objective 
of  the  Labour  Party  was  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Six  on 
both  a  political  and  an  economic  level--albeit  on  their  own 
terms.  Failing  this,  a  broader  and  freer  system  of  world 
trade  should  be  established  whereby  the  old  industrial 
nations  would  help  the  poorer  developing  ones. 

The  TUC's  involvement  in  the  EFTA  controversy  also 
became  more  pronounced  after  the  signature  of  the  Convention 
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in  November  1959.  The  leaders  of  the  Congress  were  con¬ 
cerned  mostly  with  the  neglect  of  social  provisions  and 
the  lack  of  union  representation  on  the  various  EFTA 
councils.  The  TUC  General  Council  had  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations  insuring 

that  the  Trade  Unions  would  have  the  right  and  the  machinery 

37 

to  influence  economic  planning,  and  they  found  the  over¬ 
whelming  stress  on  trade  policy  in  the  Convention  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Government's  previous  statements.  Maudling 
tried  to  temper  the  TUC ' s  displeasure  by  suggesting  that  an 
advisory  body  to  the  EFTA  Ministerial  Council  could  be 

established  with  representation  divided  evenly  between  the 

3  8 

employers'  organizations  and  the  trade  unions.  Initially, 

the  advisory  council — later  known  as  the  Joint  Advisory 

Committee  and  the  Consultative  Committee--appeared  to  have 

every  likelihood  of  success,  but  in  July  1960,  the  employers' 

organizations  requested  that  one  representative  from  banking 

and  finance  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  committee  as  well. 

The  union  representatives  naturally  objected  to  the 

proposal  since  acquiescence  would  have  assigned  to  them 

permanent  minority  status.  The  problem  was  eventually 

resolved  in  December  1960,  when  Maudling  came  out  in  favour 

of  banking  and  finance  representation.  Faced  with  a  fait 

accompli ,  the  TUC  could  do  nothing  but  nominate  their  two 

3  9 

representatives  and  hope  that  the  fluency  and  force  of 


their  arguments  would  persuade  the  Ministerial  Council 

40 

members  to  their  way  of  thinking. 


. 
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What  stands  out  in  the  whole  EFTA  episode,  both  within 
the  Labour  Party  and  the  TUC,  was  the  lack  of  serious 
dissension  as  to  whether  or  not  Britain  should  approve 
the  Convention.  Admittedly,  there  were  a  few  acrimonious 
outbursts  against  British  involvement,  but  they  can  largely 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Labour  represented  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition  and  such  behaviour  was  expected  of 
an  opposition  party.  On  the  whole,  the  leadership  as  well 
as  the  rank  and  file  remained  convinced  that  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  entire  project  would  rule  out  any  benefits 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  perception  that  the  EFTA  was 
of  peripheral  importance  for  British  economic  and  political 
development  can  perhaps  account  for  both  the  low-key  manner 
in  which  the  subject  was  broached  and  the  fact  that  Labour 
abstained  in  the  Parliamentary  vote  over  acceptance  of  the 
Convention. 

Despite  the  Labour  Party's  conviction  that  the  EFTA 
would  not  achieve  its  objectives,  renewed  criticism  of 
the  Conservative  Government  did  materialize  when  it  became 
evident  that  this  was  indeed  the  case.  Their  displeasure 
with  what  they  regarded  as  undue  Conservative  complacency 
with  an  obviously  inadequate  organization  contributed  to 
the  rise  in  Labour  interest  in  the  Common  Market. ^ 

Although  the  Labour  Party's  attitude  toward  the  Common 
Market  was  characterized,  in  general,  by  a  wariness  that 
the  organization  was  a  "rich  man's  club"  the  restrictive 
policies  of  which  would  inhibit  the  spread  of  socialist 
policies  on  the  Continent,  its  first  mention  following  the 
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signature  of  the  EFTA  Convention  constituted  a  welcome  rather 

than  a  rebuff.  On  2  6  May  1960,  twenty-five  Labour  MPs  led 

by  Roy  Jenkins  tabled  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 

which  called  on  the  Government  to 

.  .  .  repair  some  of  the  damage  to  British 
relations  with  Europe  by  a  new  initiative  towards 
the  Six  involving  willingness  to  join  Euratom, 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a  customs  union, 
and  some  sacrifice  of  British  sovereignty  if  this 
is  necessary  to  promote  closer  political  unity. 42 

George  Brown--deputy  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
--followed  up  the  motion  by  bluntly  informing  the  60th 
Annual  Conference  that  the  Commonwealth  was  not  a  viable 
alternative  to  membership  in  the  Common  Market.  It  was 
nice  to  see  the  sudden  revived  interest  in  the  former  organi¬ 
zation,  he  argued,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  Britain's 

current  economic  difficulties  could  be  solved  via  adherence 

43 

solely  to  the  Commonwealth  connection.  The  right-wing 
of  the  Party,  led  by  Roy  Jenkins,  had  always  in  fact  been 
sympathetic  to  the  concept  of  European  unity  and  although 
they  were  a  minority  within  the  Party  they  were  at  the  same 
time  vociferous  in  espousing  their  views.  The  seriousness 
of  their  commitment  was  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  late 
spring  of  1961,  when  Jenkins  resigned  from  the  front  bench 
of  the  Party  over  the  Common  Market  issue. 

For  the  majority  of  the  Labour  Party  membership, 
however,  entry  into  the  E.E.C.  was  antithetical  to  the 
Commonwealth  connection  and  their  genuine  concern  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  sovereignty.  In  the  Commons  debate  on 
the  European  Economic  Community  on  July  25,  Harold  Wilson 
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voiced  concern  that  Britain  would  not  have  the  necessary 

freedom  of  manoeuvre  in  seeking  to  build  a  bridge  between 

the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  if  she  were  to  identify 

herself  too  closely  with  the  foreign  policies  of  some  of  the 

Six.  He  also  indicated  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  case 

of  uniting  with  the  Six  was  formidable,  Britain  ought  not  to 

join  since  the  commitment  would  limit  her  ability  to  carry 
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out  appropriate  social  and  economic  policies  in  Britain. 

Denis  Healey — Labour's  defence  spokesman--gave  vent  to 
substantially  the  same  fears  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  The  Financial  Times  on  May  19,  1961.  On  the  political 
side  he  argued  that  if  Britain  joined  the  Common  Market  the 
neutral  states  in  Europe--Finland,  Sweden  and  Austria-- 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  forced  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  he  pointed  out  that  the  same  process  could  also 
affect  the  newly  emerged  African  nations.  If  such  was  the 
case,  the  polarization  of  the  entire  free  world  would  ineluc¬ 
tably  follow  and  the  prospects  for  world  peace  and  prosperity 

would  correspondingly  decrease.  Such  a  process,  Healy  felt, 

4  5 

should  be  vigorously  opposed.  Although  his  arguments  left 
something  to  desire  in  the  way  of  logic,  at  the  time  they 
appeared  to  be  valid  points. 

Generally  speaking,  those  within  the  Labour  Party  who 
opposed  entry  into  the  Common  Market  came  almost  exclusively 
from  the  left.  Members  of  this  group  who  favoured  member¬ 
ship  were  rare  indeed,  and  in  most  cases  their  pro-E.E.C. 
sentiments  were  off-set  by  right  wingers  who  maintained  that 
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Commonwealth  interests  and  British  sovereignty  dictated 
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against  membership  m  the  Community.  The  political 

clout  which  the  left-wing  possessed  was  shown  at  the  60th 

Annual  Conference  held  in  Blackpool  in  early  October  1961. 

Rejecting  a  resolution  put  forward  by  Roy  Jenkins  which  would 

have  offered  unconditional  support  for  British  membership 
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m  the  E.E.C.,  the  anti-Common  Market  section  of  the 

Party  managed  to  win  approval  for  a  largely  negative 

resolution  which  refused  British  entry  unless  adequate 

guarantees  protecting  various  national  interests  could  be 
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secured.  It  was  resolved  that: 

This  Conference  does  not  approve  Britain's 
entry  into  the  Common  Market,  unless  guarantees 
protecting  the  position  of  British  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  the  E.F.T.A.  countries  and  the 
Commonwealth  are  obtained,  and  Britain  retains 
the  power  of  using  public  economic  ownership  and 
planning  as  measures  to  ensure  social  progress 
within  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  Conference  also  calls  on  the  National 
Executive  Committee  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
Socialist  leaders  of  Western  Europe  and  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the 
Common  Market. ^ 9 

By  the  spring  of  1962,  the  pace  of  the  Brussels  nego¬ 
tiations  had  forced  the  Labour  Party  to  outline,  in  ever 
more  forceful  language,  its  anti-Common  Market  position  which 
Wilson  had  first  articulated  in  November  1956.  In  the  June 
1962  Common  debate  on  the  European  Economic  Community, 

Labour  spokesmen  expressed  concern  that  the  Conservative 
Government  might  not  be  taking  adequate  precautions  in  the 
Brussels  negotiations  to  ensure  the  protection  of  all  British 
interests.  They  also  pointed  out  that  the  United  Kingdom 
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had  certain  responsibilities  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the 

underdeveloped  world  in  general  and  should  not  think  of 

•  .  .  50 

joining  until  all  safeguards  had  been  implemented.  The 

increasingly  intolerant  tone  of  the  Labour  Party's  arguments 

were  reinforced  by  the  somewhat  ominous  picture  which  the 

social  survey  polls  presented.  For  the  period  December  1961 

to  April-May  1962,  support  for  entry  amongst  Labour  voters 

had  dropped  fourteen  per  cent.  Admittedly  those  in  favour 

of  membership  still  represented  a  majority,  but  the  margin 

which  separated  them  from  the  opponents  of  the  E.E.C.  had 
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shrunk  from  thirty-two  per  cent  to  five  per  cent. 

Gaitskell  himself  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by 

the  anti-E.E.C.  leanings  of  his  Party.  In  his  Fulham  speech 

on  April  14,  1962,  he  abandoned  his  previous  position  to  the 

effect  that  there  were  definite  political  advantages  to 

going  into  the  E.E.C. ,  and  stated  categorically  that  the 

Government  should  not  reach  a  decision  until  Parliament, 

and  more  importantly,  the  public  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
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discuss  the  terms  of  entry.  '  The  implication  w as  that 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  a  general  election 
should  precede  any  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  Britain  would 
enter  the  E.E.C. 

The  uncertainties  and  doubts  that  existed  within  the 
N.E.C.  and  those  felt  by  most  of  the  Labour  rank  and  file 
nourished  one  another  until  in  September  1962  the  Party  as  a 
whole  finally  came  out  in  opposition  to  British  membership 
in  the  European  Economic  Community.  In  a  communique  issued 
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by  the  N.E.C.  on  September  29,  the  Party  agreed  that  the 
European  Community  was  "a  great  and  imaginative  conception," 

but  emphasized  that  "for  Britain  such  wide  commitments  present 

•  53 

special  and  serious  difficulties."  The  Party  did  not  take 

the  view  that  whatever  the  circumstances,  whatever  the  condi¬ 
tions,  Britain  should  stay  out,  but  it  did  maintain  that 
certain  safeguards  were  required  since  membership  in  the 
Community  involved  commitments  which  went  far  beyond  previous 
British  relationships  with  other  groups  of  nations.  The  key 
paragraph  which  laid  down  the  essential  conditions  for  British 
entry  read  as  follows: 

While  deliberately  refraining  from  hobbling 
the  Brussels  negotiations  by  laying  down  in 
advance  a  series  of  rigid  and  detailed  terms, 
the  Labour  Party  clearly  stated  the  five  broad 
conditions  that  would  be  required: 

1.  Strong  and  binding  safeguards  for  the 
trade  and  other  interests  of  our  friends 
and  partners  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Freedom  as  at  present  to  pursue  our  own 
foreign  policy. 

3.  Fulfilment  of  the  Government's  pledge  to 
our  associates  in  the  European  Free  Trade 
Area. 

4.  The  right  to  plan  our  own  economy. 

5.  Guarantees  to  safeguard  the  position  of 

British  agriculture . 54 

Given  the  terse  and  uncompromising  language  of  the 

N.E.C.'s  statement,  it  seems  obvious  that  Labour's  five 

conditions  were  merely  a  "face-saving  formality,  which 

[would]  make  it  easier  for  the  [Labour]  Common  Marketeers 

in  Parliament  to  vote  against  the  treaty  when  the  crunch 
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comes  in  three  or  four  months'  time."  Gaitskell  in  fact 
dismissed  any  suggestion  that  there  would  be  either  political 
or  economic  advantages  in  membership.  In  a  sustained 
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rationalization  delivered  before  the  Brighton  Conference  on 
3  October  1962,  he  told  fellow  Labourites  that  "judged  only 
by  the  most  limited  United  Kingdom  interests,"  British 

5  6 

membership  in  the  E.E.C.  "would  be  wholly  disadvantageous." 

The  nation  would  gain  in  markets  where  it  sold  less  than 

one-fifth  of  its  exports  and  lose  in  markets--the  E.F.T.A. 

and  the  Commonwealth--which  accounted  for  about  one-half  of 

its  exports.  The  problem  as  he  saw  it,  lay  not  in  Britain's 

markets  or  the  tariffs  levied  against  her;  rather  it  lay 

within  the  country  itself.  In  the  past  Britain  had  failed 

to  invest  enough  in  research,  failed  to  develop  an  adequate 

apprenticeship  program  and  hence  had  failed  to  build  up  the 

necessary  reserves  of  skilled  labour.  These  problems, 

however,  were  of  an  internal  nature,  and  with  concerted 

planning — preferably  by  a  Labour  Government--could  be  solved 
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without  resort  to  Continental  solutions. 

Gaitskell ' s  speech  against  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  had  the  strange  effect  of  uniting  the  Labour 
Party  as  never  before.  Admittedly,  the  pro-Common  Market 
right  remained  intensely  unhappy,  but  their  objections  were 
clearly  of  peripheral  importance  since  the  N.E.C.'s  statement, 
technically  at  least,  allowed  for  membership  provided  the 
five  conditions  that  had  been  laid  down  were  achieved  in 
negotiations.  The  majority  of  the  Labour  Party  membership 
felt,  as  did  their  leader,  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  Britain  joining  the  E.E.C. ,  and  that  discussions  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  were  and  would  continue  to  be 
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largely  immaterial  since  the  Six  were  obviously  not  inclined 

to  guarantee  the  much  more  moderate  terms  the  Conservative 

Government  was  in  the  process  of  negotiating.  Wilson 

seems  to  have  epitomized  the  official  Labour  Party  line 

better  than  most.  In  the  Commons  debate  on  the  European 

Economic  Community  on  8  November  1962,  he  reiterated  that 

the  Party  would  consider  membership  if,  but  only  if,  the 

five  conditions  were  agreed  to  by  the  E.E.C.  countries.  He 

also  stated  that  at  present  the  Conservative  Government  was 

nowhere  near  securing  the  minimum  on  any  of  the  issues  and 

that  the  negotiations  in  Brussels  were  nothing  but  "one 
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long  record  of  surrender."  He  wound  up  the  debate  by 
curtly  informing  the  House  that  a  change  was  indeed  needed 
to  ensure  the  social  and  economic  advancement  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  that  membership  in  the  Common  Market  was  neither 
the  desired  nor  the  only  alternative: 

We  all  of  us  know  that  the  change  that  we  need 
is  a  change  that  must  come  in  this  country,  in 
our  industry.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more  dangerous 

illusion  than  the  thought  that  entry  into  Europe 
is  going  to  be  gimmick  solving  all  our  economic 
problems,  giving  us  back  our  lost  economic  dynamic. 

All  of  us  know  that  that  dynamic  will  come  only 
from  our  own  efforts  in  industry  and  our  policies 
in  this  House.  If  we  make  the  changes  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  whether  inside  or  outside  Europe, 
but,  if  we  fail,  the  only  choice  is  whether  we  are 
to  be  a  backwater  inside  or  outside  Europe.  Change 
we  need  and  here  we  agree  but  the  right  hon  Gentle¬ 
man  [Macmillan]  must  know  that  the  first  prerequisite 
is  that  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  leadership  given 
to  this  country. ^ 

With  the  majority  of  the  Labour  Party  membership  opposed 
to  British  entry  into  the  E.E.C.  on  anything  but  the  most 
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expedient  terms  for  the  United  Kingdom,  President  De  Gaulle's 

January  veto  came  as  neither  a  surprise  nor  a  calamity. ^ 

They  rejected  completely  the  thesis  put  forward  by  the 

Conservatives  that  the  Government  was  within  an  ace  of  a 

satisfactory  agreement  and  would  have  achieved  the  prize  had 

it  not  been  for  the  intransigence  of  one  Frenchman.  Labour 

argued  that  the  Government  had  not  so  much  as  scratched 

the  surface  of  a  successful  agreement  and  that  the  entire 

6  2 

episode  constituted  a  national  humiliation.  Ostensibly 
the  Party  still  favoured  entry  into  the  Common  Market,  but 
it  had  to  be  on  terms  favourable  to  the  British  and  prefer¬ 
ably  negotiated  by  a  Labour  Government.  Wilson  once  again 
epitomized  Labour  thinking  when  he  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  11  February 
1963,  which  expressed  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Conservative 
Government's  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  the  political 

and  economic  situation  arising  from  the  breakdown  in  the 

6  3 

Brussels  negotiations. 

Surprisingly  enough,  in  this  instance  the  Party  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  In  a 
statement  issued  on  January  25,  1963,  by  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  the  unions  indicated  that  while 
they  regretted  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  Brussels  negotiations,  they  were  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Governments  concerned  should  continue  the 
discussions  with  a  view  to  the  United  Kingdom  becoming  a 
full  member  of  the  European  Economic  Community.  Their  major 
concern  was  that  consultation  and  co-operation  between  the 
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various  national  unions  should  continue  and  to  this  end,  they 

decided  that  discussions  between  the  trade  union  centres  would 
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not  be  terminated. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  such  behaviour  was  not  in 
keeping  with  previous  TUC  announcements,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  reasons  which  lay  behind  their  comparatively 
favourable  view  of  E.E.C.  entry  which  had  developed  in  the 
year  prior  to  De  Gaulle's  veto.  There  appear  to  have  been 
three:  First,  since  the  TUC  was  concerned  with  the  welfare 

of  its  workers  and  since  British  industry  was  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  inside  the  Community,  for  the  moment  at 
least  it  appeared  opportune  to  support  entry.  Second,  for 
the  past  few  years  the  leadership  of  the  TUC  had  become 
increasingly  impressed  with  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ments  within  the  E.E.C.  countries.  They  were  particularly 
impressed  by  the  amount  of  effective  planning  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  Community — something  which  was  sorely 
lacking  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Finally,  the  Secretariat  of 
the  TUC  had  provided  the  General  Council  with  numerous 
analyses  on  the  implications  of  the  E.E.C.  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  they  had  gained  a  wide  perspective  of  Britain's 
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future  role  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Judged  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  in  influencing 
Government  policy,  Labour's  opposition  to  the  Common  Market 
concept  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Where 
"Super-Mac"  [Macmillan]  and  his  associates  equivocated, 
Gaitskell  and  his  colleagues  spoke  forthrightly  and  in  the 
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end  their  bold  manner  surmounted  the  Party's  chronic  diffi¬ 
culties  with  regard  to  factionalism  and  added  significantly 
to  the  constraints  upon  the  Conservative  Government  in  the 
latter's  dealings  with  the  "Six."66  Admittedly,  the  initial 
discordance  within  the  Party  detracted  somewhat  from  its 
trenchancy,  but  the  Party  as  a  whole  remained  the  focal  point 
and  the  only  significant  formal  vehicle  for  expression  of 
opposition  to  the  European  Economic  Community.  For,  to 
repeat  a  signal  point,  Labour  had  always  viewed  entry  into 
the  E.E.C.  as  a  political  gimmick,  an  attempt  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  administration  to  extricate  itself  from  domestic 

6  7 

difficulties.  As  such,  the  move  was  to  be  opposed  at  all 
costs  for  it  had  not  been  proven  that  "European"  solutions 
would  at  all  be  effective  in  solving  uniquely  British 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  resolution 
unconditionally  opposing  entry  also  failed  to  win  approval 
at  the  Conference.  Labour  Party,  Report  of  the  60th  Annual 
Conference  (1961) . 

4  9 

4  ibid . ,  p.  211. 
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Labour  Party,  Report  of  the  61st  Annual  Conference 
(1962) ,  p.  64. 
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Gallup  Political  Index,  No.  24  (December  1961),  p.  8; 
and  Nos.  28-29  (April-May  1962),  p.  68. 
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Sunday  Times, 

15  April  1962. 
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Labour  Party, 

Report  of  the 

61st 

Annual 

Conference 

(1962) ,  p.  245. 

~^Ibid.  ,  p.  246 

• 

^Guardian,  5  October  1962. 

“^Labour  Party, 

Report  of  the 

61st 

Annual 

Conference 

(1962) ,  p.  155. 


~^Ibid. ,  pp.  154-165. 

58In  introducing  the  N.E.C.'s  statement  on  the  Common 
Market  on  October  3,  Gaitskell  received  what  the  Chairman 
termed  an  "unparalleled  ovation."  Ibid . 
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Harold  Wilson,  Purpose  in  Politics--Selected  Speeches 
by  Rt.  Hon.  Harold  Wilson  PC,  QBE,  MP  (London:  Weidenfeld 
and  Nicolson,  1964),  p.  118. 

6 °Ibid . ,  p.  130. 

6 1 

At  a  press  conference  held  in  Paris  on  December  3, 
1962,  Gaitskell  once  again  stated  that  "in  our  Labour's 
view  there  is  no  overriding  necessity  for  Britain's  entry 
into  the  Common  Market."  The  Times,  4  December  1962. 

6  2 

Wilson,  Purpose  in  Politics,  p.  147 . 

6  3 

"That  this  House  has  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  formulate  or  to  carry  through  a 
programme  which  would  bring  about  the  necessary  changes  in 
our  policies  of  international  trade  and  for  economic  and 
political  co-operation  and  does  not  believe  that  it  has  the 
capacity  to  arouse  in  Great  Britain  the  sense  of  urgency  and 
national  purpose  so  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  created 
by  the  breakdown  in  the  negotiations  in  Brussels."  Labour 
Party,  Report  of  the  62nd  Annual  Conference  (1963),  p.  68. 
When  the  Conservative  motion  which  expressed  confidence  in 
the  Government's  ability  to  handle  the  situation  was  put 
before  the  House  on  February  12,  1963,  the  Labour  Party  was 
unanimous  in  rejecting  it.  Hansard,  Vol.  671  (February  12, 
1963) ,  cols.  1259-1262. 

^Beever,  p.  151. 

65Ibid. ,  p.  152. 

6  6 

The  Guardian  commented  editorially  on  this  point  on 
October  4,  1962:  "A  European  observer,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Macmillan's  Government  is  weak,  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  Britain  is  too  deeply  divided  to  be  a  reliable  partner 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  From  a  European  point  of  view,  at  best, 

Mr.  Macmillan  may  come  to  terms  with  the  Six,  with  an 
election  soon  afterwards,  and  continue  to  govern  with  a 
narrow  majority.  But  he  will  be  bitterly  opposed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  outside  it,  and  Britain  will  be  a  turbulent  bed¬ 
fellow  in  Europe.  At  worst  Mr.  Macmillan  may  come  to  terms 
with  the  Six,  lose  an  election  soon  afterwards,  and  then  a 
Labour  Government  may  repudiate  the  agreement.  .  .  .  So,  a 

European  may  conclude,  Britain  is  if  not  perfidious  at 
least  unreliable." 

r 

K.  H.  S.  Crossman,  "British  Labour  Looks  at  Europe," 
Foreign  Affairs  41  (July  1963)  :  735. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


Promotional  Pressure  Groups 
The  Liberal  Party;  The  Times;  and  the  Guardian 

.  .  .  the  behaviours  that  constitute  the  process 
of  government  cannot  be  adequately  understood 
apart  from  the  groups  .  .  .  which  are  operative 

at  any  one  point  in  time.l 

In  modern  British  history,  sectional  pressure  and 

promotional  pressure  groups  have  come  to  play  an  important 

2 

role  m  the  formation  of  official  government  policy.  From 

the  anti-slavery  and  parliamentary  reform  movements  in  the 

late  eighteenth  century,  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  of  the 

nineteenth  and  the  campaign  for  nuclear  disarmament  of  the 

twentieth  century,  concerted  and  sustained  action  from 

certain  sections  of  the  community  to  obtain  expressed  ends 

through  governmental  decisions  has  been  characteristic  of  the 

British  political  process.  The  nature  of  the  relationship 

between  the  Government  and  a  particular  interest  group  has 

varied,  from  direct  pressure  on  the  politicians--" the 

infinite  squeezability  of  politicians"  as  the  Manchester 

3 

Guardian  so  aptly  phrased  it  --through  the  de  facto  power 

4 

of  veto  over  a  particular  piece  of  legislation,  to 

5 

persuasion  through  example.  Essentially,  though,  the 
process  of  Government  remains  one  of  interaction:  The 
Government  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  legitimate  needs 
and  interests  of  the  vocally  critical  community  and  is 
forced  to  respond,  either  covertly  or  openly  and  officially 
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to  these  requirements.  As  an  official  of  one  promotional 
group  put  it,  ’’Very  much  can  be  done  which  is  in  effect 
policv-making--what  you  try  to  do  is  to  create  an 
opinion  among  officials  which  is  favourable  to  stretching 

g 

the  regulations." 

During  the  period  1955  to  1963,  the  association  between 
informed  public  groups  and  the  Government  was  the  strongest 
it  had  been  since  the  Second  World  War.  The  by-now  familiar 
arguments  concerning  loss  of  sovereignty,  fear  of  economic 
stagnation  or  strangulation,  and  the  desire  to  maintain 
former  imperial  ties  in  the  form  of  the  Commonwealth 
connection  account  for  this  close  relationship.  As  during 
the  war  years,  many  people  in  Great  Britain  now  thought 
themselves  to  be  in  yet  another  life  and  death  struggle 

7 

to  maintain  their  uniquely  "British"  way  of  life.  And  yet 
it  would  be  oversimplifying  the  case  to  claim  that  this 

g 

insular  climate  led  to  the  success  of  the  anti-E.E.C.  lobby. 
In  part  this  is  true,  as  the  course  of  Anglo-Continental 
negotiations  for  the  eight  year  period  reveals,  yet,  since 
the  British  governmental  authorities  themselves  opposed 
participation  in  supra-national  European  ventures,  those 
groups  which  remonstrated  against  membership  mirrored 
rather  than  shaped  the  Government's  policy. 

How  then  do  the  groups  either  explicitly  or  guardedly 
in  favour  of  British  membership  in  the  E.E.C.  compare  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  influence  Government  policy?  The 
breakdown  of  the  negotiations  in  January  1963  suggests  that 
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in  the  end  they  were  totally  unsuccessful.  But  once  again 
concentration  on  the  end  result  tends  to  obscure  the  total 
picture.  The  effort  expended  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 

Party,  The  Times,  and  the  Guardian  to  achieve  an  equitable 

solution  to  Anglo-European  difficulties  may  well  have  proven 

fruitless,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 

that  Macmillan  took  the  decision  to  seek  entry  into  the 

9 

E.E.C.  without  taking  their  arguments  into  account.  The 
measure,  after  all,  deviated  considerably  from  previous 
British  behaviour  and  the  context  in  which  the  actual  terms 
of  the  application  were  both  formulated  and  negotiated, 
approximated,  in  some  cases  rather  closely,  the  pleadings 
of  the  pro-Common  Market  promotional  pressure  groups. 

The  Liberal  Party 

When  the  Messina  powers  extended  to  the  British 
Government  a  formal  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  which  they  hoped  would  lead  to  a  united  Western 
Europe,  the  Liberals  were  the  only  political  party  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  welcome  the  request  with  anything 
approaching  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  they  adopted  the  Common 
Market  solution  even  before  the  official  invitation  requesting 
British  participation  had  been  received.  In  the  Liberal 
Manifesto  of  May  1955,  the  Party  supported  the  proposed 
union  in  terms  of  "the  establishment  of  a  great  free  trade 
area  in  Europe."10  The  1956  Liberal  Assembly  was  equally 
convinced  that  the  economic  integration  of  Western  Europe 
would  assist  in  solving  the  economic  and  political  problems 
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facing  both  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Hence  they  reiterated 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  actively  participate  in  the 
Common  Market  venture.^ 

Despite  the  exhortions  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  Britain 
should  join  the  Common  Market,  the  year  immediately  following 
the  Messina  initiative  was  a  period  of  relative  quiescence 
as  far  as  Britain's  relations  with  the  newly  emerging  European 
Economic  Community  were  concerned.  Macmillan  had  ordered 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  representative  from  the  Spaak 
Committee  in  November  1955,  and  until  mid-summer  of  the 
following  year  the  Conservative  Government  appeared  indif¬ 
ferent  to  developments  on  the  Continent.  However,  with  the 
British  suggestion  in  July  1956  that  a  Free  Trade  Area  be 
established  among  all  the  O.E.E.C.  countries,  the  Liberals 
could  propound  their  belief  that  accommodation  with  the 
Six  was  the  only  answer  to  British  economic  and  political 
difficulties.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  February 
1,  1957  edition  of  the  Liberal  News,  the  Party  summarized 
its  position  of  free  trade: 

Liberals  support  the  proposals  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  should  join  THE  FREE  TRADE  AREA — NOT  THE  CUSTOMS 
UNION.  The  more  countries  are  committed  to  lowering 
tariffs  while  still  free  to  fix  the  level  of  their 
tariffs  against  countries  outside  the  Common  Market, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  tariffs  all  round  will  be 
low,  so  that  trade  will  be  increased.12 

By  comparison,  the  Liberal  Party's  pro-European  stand 

in  1957  appeared  considerably  more  qualified  than  it  had  been 

in  1955.  The  Party  no  longer  advocated  full-fledged  British 

membership  in  the  E.E.C.,  and  the  argument  against  entry 

corresponded  to  that  put  forth  by  the  Conservative  Government, 
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viz . ,  that  Britain  could  not  and  would  not  accept  a  common 
external  tariff.  In  the  March  9,  1957  edition  of  The  Times , 
Arthur  Holt — Liberal  MP  for  Bolton,  West — intimated  why  the 
the  Party  had  taken  this  stand.  "We  oppose  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Customs  Union  scheme,"  he  stated,  "since  it 

13 

cuts  right  across  the  principles  of  non-discrimination." 

The  implication  was  that  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  Commonwealth  connection  still  figured  highly  in  Liberal 
Party  circles.  That  the  Liberal  Party  balked  at  entry  into 
the  Customs  Union,  however,  does  not  mean  that  they  were 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  European  concept  of  unification. 
The  Party,  after  all,  distinguished  between  the  Customs 
Union--the  "Six"--and  a  Common  Market--a  union  of  the  Six 
and  the  countries  comprising  the  proposed  FTA--and  if  in 
the  latter  organization  an  arrangement  could  be  reached 
whereby  Britain  would  be  free  to  abolish  all  her  tariffs, 
then  the  Party  would  most  certainly  be  in  favour  of  British 
membership . 

As  the  debate  on  Britain's  association  with  the 
Continental  efforts  at  unification  intensified,  Liberal 
support  for  British  membership  in  the  E.E.C.  increased.  In 
the  February  1959  Commons  debate  on  the  European  Free  Trade 
Area,  Mark  Bonham-Carter — Liberal  MP  for  Torrington — spoke 
on  the  necessity  of  joining  the  newly  formed  European 
Community  and  urged  the  Conservative  Government  to  initiate 
conversations  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  other  0. E.E.C. 
countries  with  that  end  in  mind.  A  "closer  and  more  intimate 
political  and  economic  association  with  Europe,"  he  termed 
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an  "exciting  prospect,"  and  one  made  all  the  more  natural  in 

14 

light  of  a  common  cultural  and  historical  heritage.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  Bonham-Carter  embraced  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  economic  and  political  planning  within  a  Europe 
which  included  the  United  Kingdom  soon  extended  to  most  of 
the  Liberal  Party  organization.  On  July  24,  1960,  an  all- 
Party  group  of  British  MPs,  including  Joe  Grimond — Liberal 
Party  leader — and  Holt,  sponsored  a  statement  which  called 

on  the  Government  to  initiate  negotiations  with  the  E.E.C. 

1 5 

with  a  view  to  full  British  membership.  Also  made  public 

on  the  same  day  was  a  party  pamphlet  entitled  Britain  Must 

Join.  Written  under  the  direction  of  party  leader  Joe 

Grimond,  the  pamphlet  emphasized  the  arguments  in  favour  of 

British  entry  and  concluded  that  "No  failure  of  British 

post-war  policy  has  been  so  spectacular  or  so  disastrous 

in  its  results  as  that  of  British  policy  in  Western  Europe."'*' 

The  publication  of  Grimond ' s  pamphlet  in  July  presaged 

the  strong  endorsement  given  to  E.E.C.  membership  at  the 

1960  Liberal  Party  Assembly  held  at  Eastbourne  from  September 

29  to  October  1.  The  rapid  rate  of  economic  expansion  within 

the  European  Economic  Community  had  already  convinced  most 

of  the  Party  membership  that  entry  was  essential  and  when  the 

executive  resolution  urging  the  Government  "to  take  the  lead 

in  establishing  common  political  institutions  for  Western 
17 

Europe"  was  presented  on  the  first  day  of  the  conference, 

1 8 

it  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five  to  one.  Mark 
Bonham-Carter  in  introducing  the  executive  motion  dismissed 
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objections  such  as  that  of  Oliver  Smedley--Party  Vice- 

President--that  to  enter  would  be  tantamount  to  discrimi- 

19 

natmg  against  non-Western  European  countries.  He 
observed  that  unless  Britain  acted,  and  acted  quickly,  she 
would  steadily  fall  behind  the  Six  "not  only  in  industrial 
and  financial  resources  but  also  in  political  power  and 
influence . " ^ 

By  far  the  most  clear-cut  endorsement  of  British  entry 

into  the  E.E.C.  came  at  the  1962  Llandudno  Party  Conference. 

Spurred  on  by  the  Government's  negotiations  with  the  Six, 

and  encouraged  by  E.E.C.  membership  supporters  such  as 

21 

Bonham-Carter ,  the  Party  passed  a  resolution  which 
reaffirmed 

.  .  .  its  belief  that  Great  Britain  through 

joining  the  European  Economic  Community  would 
be  making  a  positive  contribution  to  world 
peace  and  the  unity  of  Western  Europe  and  would 
be  in  a  position  to  promote:  the  influence  and 
prosperity  of  this  country;  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  will  be  advanced  by 
the  influential  and  prosperous  Britain  within 
the  Community;  the  expansion  of  world  trade, 
in  particular  through  the  wider  reduction  of 
tariff  barriers;  increased  aid  to  and  trade  with 
developing  countries;  and  the  Atlantic  partner¬ 
ship  . 

It  further  urged  the  Government  " .  .  .to  press  its  nego¬ 

tiations  for  membership  in  the  EEC  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  .  .  .  take  the  initiative  in  planning  worldwide 

22 

food  and  commodity  agreements."  Only  a  small  minority 

23 

of  six  members  voted  against  the  resolution. 

The  effort  by  the  Liberal  Party  to  convince  the 
Conservative  Government  of  the  benefits  of  E.E.C.  member¬ 
ship  ended  on  a  gloomy  note  with  De  Gaulle's  veto  on 
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January  14,  1963.  Dismayed  and  disappointed  that  their 
much  sought-after  objective  once  again  appeared  unattain¬ 
able,  the  Party  did  not  revert  to  isolationism  nor  did  it 
lay  the  blame  for  the  breakdown  totally  on  De  Gaulle.  In 
this  respect  the  Liberals  were  in  advance  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Labourites.  They  perceived  that  De  Gaulle's 
actions  spelled  merely  the  temporary  internment  of  the 
concept  of  a  united  Europe,  and  that  British  entry  sometime 
in  the  future  was  still  a  distinct  possibility.  "I  hope 
that  we  shall  make  it  crystal-clear,"  stressed  Joe  Grimond 

"that  we  are  still  interested  in  getting  into  Europe  for  the 

24 

largest  political  reasons." 

The  Liberal  Party's  influence  must  be  seen  as  a  balance 
between  the  firmness  of  their  convictions  and  their  small 
numbers.  Under  Grimond ' s  leadership  the  Party  achieved  a 
good  deal  by  the  re-eduction  of  a  number  of  its  followers 
and  assisted  in  paving  the  way  for  acceptance  of  the  European 
ideal  which  led  to  the  British  initiative  in  1961.  It  is 
arguable,  of  course,  that  such  a  stand  was  far  too  optimistic, 
for  at  the  time  it  was  not  perfectly  clear  that  membership 
in  the  E.E.C.  would  solve  all  of  Britain's  problems.  A 
point  which  deserves  equal  stress,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Liberals  were  the  only  political  party  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  admit  that  total  adherence  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
was  a  solution  which  should  be  very  seriously  considered. 

They  had  at  least  overcome  the  anti-supranationalist  bias  which 
seems  to  have  blinded  the  other  two  parties. 
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The  Times  and  the  Guardian 

For  the  period  under  consideration  in  this  study,  both 
The  Times  and  the  Guardian  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  vision  of  a  united  Europe  became  both  politi¬ 
cally  desirable  and  economically  necessary  to  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  British  public.  Their  conversion  to  the 
European  cause--albeit  with  some  reservations— dates  back 
to  the  Messina  initiative  of  June  1955,  and  their  advocacy 
of  British  accommodation  with  the  E.E.C.  continued  until 
the  collapse  of  the  negotiations  in  January  1963. 

From  the  onset  of  the  E.E.C.  debate.  The  Times  of 
London  was  considerably  more  cautious  in  its  acceptance  of 
the  European  ideal  than  was  the  Guardian .  It  was  hesitant 
in  taking  a  stand  one  way  or  the  other  with  regard  to 
Foreign  Minister  Beyen's  invitation  in  June  1955,  and  then 
oversimplified  the  British  quandry  by  arguing  that  present 
economic  relations  with  the  Commonwealth,  as  opposed  to 
future  prospects  in  Europe,  should  be  the  yardstick  by 
which  Britain  measured  the  desirability  of  participation. 
Typical  of  its  qualified  acceptance  of  the  European  ideal 
was  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  July  21,  1955,  edition. 
Written  during  the  height  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  discussions, 
the  article  began  with  the  observation  that  participation 
in  the  proposed  union  was  "clearly  no  simple  matter  of  foreign 
policy"  in  as  much  as  "it  would  concern  the  whole  structure 
of  the  British  economy."  It  continued  to  argue,  however, 
that  British  participation  in  the  Spaak  Committee  was 
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acceptable  provided  no  prior  commitment  was  made: 

Clearly  there  would  be  much  to  be  gained,  and 
little  to  be  lost,  by  British  participation  in 
the  committee  work.  It  is  also  clear  that  those 
Powers  are  most  anxious  to  hear  Britain's  views  and 
to  have  Britain's  help  in  their  discussions,  and 
this  is  no  mean  compliment.25 

As  the  controversy  over  association  with  Europe  progressed 

through  the  FTA  and  EFTA  stages,  The  Times  became  increasingly 

disposed  to  accept  the  Government's,  as  opposed  to  the 

European  interpretation  of  co-operation,  that  is  to  say, 

inter-governmental  rather  than  supranational.  The  paper 

recognized  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  Six  as  a 

result  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  but  at  the  same  time  it  regarded 

the  British  proposals  as  the  most  effective  means  of  ensuring 

the  economic  and  political  growth  of  Western  Europe.  It 

was  of  the  opinion  that  the  repercussions  of  Britain's 

entry  into  an  obviously  discriminatory  E.E.C.  would  go  far 

beyond  trade  agreements  and  eventually  affect  the  economic 

strength  of  Britain  and  the  Continent  as  a  whole.  Since 

the  West  was  ultimately  dependent  on  just  such  strength  for 

its  security,  it  only  stood  to  reason  that  the  United  Kingdom 

2  6 

not  join  the  Community. 

Despite  the  growing  candour  of  The  Times  in  support  of 
the  intergovernmental  arguments  from  1958  to  1960,  the  paper 
never  advised  that  the  door  to  accommodation  with  the  Six  be 
shut  permanently.  The  prospect  of  a  link  between  the  FTA 
and  the  Common  Market,  it  conceded,  was  not  a  promising  one, 
but  it  also  argued  that  there  was  room  on  both  sides  for  a 
more  sympathetic  climate  of  opinion.  A  leading  article 
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which  appeared  in  mid-November  1959,  was  characteristic  of 
the  technique  then  used  by  the  paper  to  present  both  argu¬ 
ments.  After  outlining  briefly  the  prospects  for  closer 
political  links  among  the  six  E.E.C.  countries,  the  article 
concluded  that 

At  the  same  time  they  [the  political  links]  could 
easily  harden  the  divisions  in  Europe,  not  only 
between  East  and  West  and  between  the  two  parts  of 
Germany  but  between  the  Six  and  the  Outer  Seven 
of  the  Free  Trade  Area.  So  far  little  is  known 
about  the  plans,  probably  because  they  are 
themselves  still  sketchy  and  tentative,  and  the 
Six  have  different  views  of  them.  But  even  now 
the  talk  about  them  should  be  a  spur  to  efforts 
at  close  association  between  Britain  and  the 
Community . 27 

With  Macmillan's  decision  in  July  1961  to  seek  entry 
into  the  European  Economic  Community,  The  Times'  coverage  of 
the  Common  Market  debate  underwent  a  significant  trans¬ 
formation.  The  vague  acceptance  of  the  European  ideal 
which  had  characterized  the  reporting  and  the  editorials  of 
the  paper  for  the  past  six  years,  was  replaced  with  a  much 
broader  and  frequently  emotional  campaign  in  favour  of 
British  membership  in  the  Community.  "Application  Form," 
the  title  of  the  first  leading  article  to  appear  after 
Macmillan's  announcement,  was  indicative  of  the  change. 

After  congratulating  the  Prime  Minister  on  his  contention 
that  it  was  better  to  make  application  for  full  membership 
under  Article  237,  rather  than  seek  association  under 
Article  238,  the  editorial  staff  remarked  that  neither  the 
Commonwealth  countries  nor  those  compromising  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  should  have  the  power  of  absolute 
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veto  over  the  question  of  British  entry.  "Clearly,  Britain's 

pledges  have  to  be  honoured,"  they  argued,  but  "it  would  be 

wise  for  the  Government  not  to  be  too  categoric  at  this 

stage.  They  must  enter  negotiations  with  the  greatest  pos- 

2  8 

sible  strength."  As  a  self-prof essed  exponent  for  British 
entry  into  the  E.E.C.,  The  Times  was  equally  keen  on  pub¬ 
lishing  the  arguments  of  influential  groups  and  individuals 

who  held  the  same  views.  In  most  cases  the  articles  printed 

29 

voiced  expectations  of  economic  gain,  greater  industrial 

30 

and  agricultural  efficiency,  and  as  a  result  of  these,  a 

new  and  improved  stature  for  Great  Britain  as  a  world  power. 

The  declining  importance  of  the  Commonwealth  connection  was 

also  given  considerable  emphasis  in  the  columns  of  the 

paper,  the  protagonists  of  British  entry  usually  reminding 

the  readers  that  if  Britain  persisted  in  holding  on  to  the 

memories  of  the  past,  the  future  would  hold  nothing  but 

31 

economic  and  political  decline. 

Failure  in  October  1962  to  obtain  transitional  arrange¬ 
ments  for  readjusting  British  agriculture  to  the  Community 
system,  however,  led  to  a  perceptible  cooling  in  The  Times' 
support  for  E.E.C.  membership.  Reminiscent  of  its  pre-1961 
stand,  the  paper  continued  to  advocate  entry  but  emphasized 
that  such  a  course  of  action  was  not  foregone.  "What  is 
important  now,"  ran  the  leading  article  on  October  27,  "is 
that  the  Six  should  not  assume,  from  the  enthusiasm  shown 
at  the  Conservative  Party  Conference,  that  Britain  is 
prepared  to  go  in  at  any  price. 


More  to  the  point  was 
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an  editorial  which  appeared  on  October  30,  1962.  Incensed 

over  the  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  the  editors  were 

severely  critical  of  the  Conservative  leaders  for  having 

failed  to  adequately  qualify  their  European  enthusiasm. 

The  desire  to  enter  Europe  was  fine,  they  argued,  but  what 

was  to  be  done  in  the  event  that  acceptable  terms  could  not 

be  found?  In  a  moment  of  candour  rare  for  The  Times,  the 

editors  even  went  so  far  as  to  concede  that  "Mr.  Gaitskell's 

seemingly  pedestrian  insistence  on  the  importance  of  the 

actual  terms  of  entry  and  his  doubts  about  the  aspirations 

33 

of  some  of  the  Six  look  very  much  to  the  point." 

From  October  1962  until  January  1963,  the  attitude  of 

The  Times  toward  the  E.E.C.  controversy  changed  very  little. 

The  editorials  throughout  this  period  impressed  upon  the 

British  public  the  importance  of  honouring  the  nation's 

34 

pledges  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  EFTA,  and  the  necessity 

35 

of  keeping  the  door  open  to  accommodation  with  the  Six. 

The  editors  also  dismissed  as  ludicrous  the  suggestion 

that  Britain  withdraw  from  the  negotiations,  arguing  that  it 

would  only  disarm  and  discourage  all  those  on  the  Continent 

3  6 

who  desired  British  membership.  To  De  Gaulle's  veto  of 

British  entry,  the  paper  reacted  as  did  most:  it  contended 

that  the  act  expressed  the  will  of  one  man  and  that  there 

37 

was  nothing  the  British  could  do  to  alter  the  situation. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  editorial  staff  qualified  their  condem¬ 
nation  by  once  again  pointing  out  that  Britain  could  not 
turn  her  back  on  Europe,  nor  abandon  forever  the  idea  of 
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joining  the  Common  Market.  Such  action,  it  was  argued, 

would  only  demonstrate  the  parochial  nature  of  the  British 

economic  and  political  system  and  impede  what  was  now  the 

most  important  task  of  all,  to  put  her  own  house  in  order 

3  8 

in  the  absence  of  the  Common  Market  alternative. 

If  not  prepared  to  advocate  full  membership  in  a 
"federal"  Europe  in  June  of  1955,  the  Guardian ,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  far  more  receptive  to  the  Common  Market  concept 
than  was  The  Times.  The  former's  editorial  writers  embraced 
the  Messina  initiative  as  the  most  important  step  toward 
European  unification  after  the  collapse  of  the  European 
Defence  Community,  and  dismissed  the  contention  that  it  was 

a  "slow  motion"  approach  to  union  doomed  to  innumerable 
3  9 

delays.  When  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was  signed  in  March  1957, 

the  same  tone  of  approval  continued.  "In  all  European 

countries,"  ran  the  leading  article  on  March  25,  "many 

people  will  salute  the  signing  of  the  treaties  as  a  mile- 

4  0 

stone  in  the  history  of  the  West.  ..."  That  the  Guardian 
held  a  favourable  view  of  the  E.E.C.,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  it  disregarded  or  failed  to  recognize  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  the  Six  would  now  face.  The  editorials  always 
contained  the  qualifier  that  the  treaties  signed  in  Rome 
would  not  change  the  face  of  the  continent  overnight  and 
that  the  real  work  of  harmonization  still  lay  ahead. 

Once  it  became  clear  that  the  Government  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  joining  the  Common  Market,  the  Guardian  channeled 

its  energies  in  support  of  the  Free  Trade  Area  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  proposals.  For  a  time  it 
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too  believed  that  the  intergovernmental  approach  provided 
the  answers  to  Britain's  difficulties  and  for  the  most  part 
its  editorials  during  the  period  1958  to  1960  paralleled 
rather  closely  those  which  appeared  in  The  Times.  What 
remained  distinguishable  about  the  former  however,  was  its 
undaunted  effort  to  remind  the  public  of  the  detrimental 
effects  which  could  ensue  if  the  rival  plans  for  achieving 
closer  European  economic  unity  were  not  in  some  way  harmonized. 
Typical  of  its  concern  was  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
November  21,  1959.  After  pointing  out  that  the  trade 
benefits  from  the  EFTA  would  be  extremely  modest  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  that  could  have  accrued  from  either  the  Free 
Trade  Area  or  British  participation  in  the  E.E.C.,  the 
editors  concluded  that 

Unfortunately  it  is  still  far  from  clear  whether 
the  formation  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  help  or  hinder  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Six.  .  .  .  This  does 

not  mean  that  we  ought  not  to  have  joined  with 
them  in  this  association:  it  does  suggest  the 
urgency  of  seeking  new  negotiations  with  the 
Six  before  economic  and  institutional  divisions 
become  too  rigid. 41 

The  sense  of  optimism  that  the  Guardian  had  derived 
from  the  thought  of  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
reached  its  zenith  in  August  1961.  In  response  to  the 
campaign  launched  by  the  Conservative  administration,  the 
strategy  of  the  paper  was  to  present  the  bid  for  E.E.C. 
membership  as  the  right  decision,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
argue  that  the  route  chosen  would  not  lead  to  the  desired 
end.  Editorials  included  repeated  references  to  such  terms 
as  a  shivering  Government  and  half-hearted  approaches  to 
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Europe,  and  invariably  concluded  with  the  warning  that  to 

slap  your  prospective  partners  in  the  face  by  making 

British  membership  contingent  on  formal  agreement  to  X 

number  of  concessions  was  a  poor  way  to  start  the  nego- 
42 

tiations.  According  to  this  viewpoint,  moreover,  the 

Europeans  were  perfectly  justified  in  suspecting  that  the 

British  were  basically  unsure  as  to  what  they  wanted  and 

that  concessions  would  in  no  way  improve  the  likelihood  of 

their  entering  the  Community.  "Why  jeopardize  the  progress 

of  the  Common  Market  by  introducing  Britain,  with  all  the 

4  3 

difficulties  and  uncertainties  she  brings?" 

Accommodation  to  Government  policy  on  the  part  of  the 

Guardian ,  however,  did  come  in  October  1962  when  British 

economic  interests,  particularly  agricultural  interests, 

clashed  with  those  of  the  E.E.C.  Of  the  editorials  written 

during  this  period,  most  displayed  a  distinct  preference 

for  establishing  limits  beyond  which  Britain  would  make  no 

concessions  to  the  Six,  some  going  so  far  as  to  state  that 

"The  Labour  Party's  Common  Market  statement,  as  eventually 

44 

drafted,  is  on  the  whole  fair  and  sensible.  ..."  The 
paper  tried  to  emphasize  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  enter  the  E.E.C.  on  terms  that  could  conceivably 
undermine  the  nation's  prosperity  during  the  transitional 
period,  for  then  Britain  would  be  only  a  weak  partner  in 
Europe  and  one  without  influence.  "The  vision  which 
inspired  Britain's  approach  to  Europe,"  the  paper  contended 
"was  of  prosperity  and  peace--prosperity  through  access  to 
the  large  market,  and  peace  through  leadership  of  a  new 
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Great  Power."  A  damaged  and  feeble  country  could  attain 
neither  of  these  objectives. 

If,  after  October  1962,  there  remained  any  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Guardian  to  defend  the  idea  that 
Britain  should  adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome  in  its  present 
form,  it  quickly  dissipated  after  De  Gaulle's  veto  in 
January  1963.  The  paper  depicted  the  General  as  the  villain 
in  the  episode  and  argued  that  his  conception  of  Europe  was 

exclusive,  protectionist  and  a  perversion  of  the  European 
46 

ideal.  In  keeping  with  their  contention  that  to  enter 

Europe  was  ultimately  the  right  objective,  however,  they 

tempered  their  criticism  by  reiterating  that  Britain  should 

not  close  the  door  to  Europe  permanently.  "It  would  be 

absurd,"  argued  the  paper  on  January  24,  1963,  "for  opinion 

in  this  country  to  allow  itself  to  be  so  carried  away  by 

indignation  against  France  that  it  ceases  to  care  about  the 

47 

terms  on  which  membership  can  be  got." 

Despite  the  existence  of  considerable  dispute  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  press  in  foreign  policy  formulation,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  The  Times  and  the  Guardian 
were  partially  responsible  for  what  little  European  senti¬ 
ment  the  powers  that  be  in  London  exhibited  from  1955  to 
1963.  Admittedly,  the  influence  was  mostly  of  an  indirect 
nature,  but  their  assistance  in  the  creation  of  a  general 
climate  of  opinion  which  favoured  an  accommodation  with 
Europe  should  not  be  underestimated.  Government,  after  all, 
depends  on  public  support  for  the  successful  implementation 
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of  its  policies,  and  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  had 
The  Times  and  the  Guardian  been  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
European  ideal,  the  Conservative  Government's  European 
initiatives  would  have  been  far  more  limited. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  Five 


David  Truman,  The  Governmental  Process — Political 
Interests  and  Public  Opinion  (New  York:  Alfred  Knopf,  1951), 
p.  25. 


Sectional  pressure  groups  purport  to  defend  the 
interests  of  only  certain  segments  of  society,  while 
promotional  pressure  groups  seek  to  promote  causes  arising 
from  a  given  set  of  attitudes.  Allen  Potter,  Organized  Groups 
in  British  National  Politics  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1961), 
p.  25.  The  present  chapter  is  entitled  "Promotional  Pressure 
Groups"  precisely  because  of  this  distinction.  The  groups 
chosen  for  consideration  sought  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  join  in  the  European  attempts  at  unification  because 
they  thought  such  a  move  would  benefit  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 
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Guardian,  11  December  1953. 
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For  example,  S.  E.  Finer  argues  that  while  organized 
capital  and  labour  in  Great  Britain  do  not  dictate  official 
government  policy,  their  position  in  the  economy  makes  their 
co-operation  essential.  Hence,  "They  do  not  direct,  but 
they  may  veto . "  Anonymous  Empire--A  Study  of  the  Lobby  in 
Great  Britain  (London:  Pall  Mall  Press,  1958),  p.  27. 
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The  various  charitable  and  social  service  organizations 
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Edmund  Wilson  remarked  on  the  British  penchant  for 
remaining  an  island  unto  themselves  in  his  work  Europe  With¬ 
out  Baedeker--Sketches ,  Among  the  Ruins  of  Italy,  Greece  and 
England  (London:  Seeker  and  Warbury,  1948),  p.  14.  Although 
citation  depicts  Britain  in  the  late  1940s,  it  is  an 
equally  valid  description  of  British  behaviour  for  the 
period  1955  to  1963.  "Yet  the  British,  though  they  shudder 
at  the  notion  of  any  other  power's  dominating  Europe,  shrink 
also  from  the  idea  of  co-operating,  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
national  control,  with  the  other  great  Western  countries. 

They  used  to  reproach  us,  with  reason,  for  creating  the 
League  of  Nations  and  then  refusing  to  take  our  place  in  it, 
but,  during  my  visit,  I  have  got  the  impression  that  the 
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average  educated  Englishman  is  still  thinking  of  the  future 
of  the  world  in  terms  of  old-fashioned  balance-of-power ,  for 
which  nations  are  irredecible  units  that  can  associate  in 
pacts  and  alliances  like  the  combinations  of  molecules  in 
chemistry  but  cannot  cohere  to  produce  a  new  structure  by 
a  process  of  crystallization." 
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The  prominent  organizations  opposed  to  entry  were: 
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Britain  and  the  Common  Market;  Keep  Britain  Out  Campaign; 
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Guardian ,  18  January  1963.  The  strongest  editorial 
directed  against  De  Gaulle  appeared  in  the  23  January  1963 
edition.  "A  strong  and  vigorous  France  could  be  a  valued 
leader  of  Europe.  The  anxiety  is  lest  this  Europe  is  to 
be  a  closed  community,  looking  in  on  itself  and  its  own 
interests  alone.  In  such  a  Europe  lie  the  seeds  of  a  future 
war.  Not  only  will  the  West  as  a  whole  be  weakened  by  the 
division  and  withering  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  but  at  the 
same  time  Western  Europe’s  exclusiveness  may  bring  it  into 
conflict  instead  of  co-operation  with  groups  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  perhaps  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  one  failing  of  the 
Gaullist  concept;  another  is  the  illusion  that  Western  Europe 
independently  can  ever  catch  up  in  the  nuclear  arms  race." 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


Conclusion 

In  the  introduction  to  this  study,  the  question  was 
posed  "why  did  the  British  not  join  the  Common  Market  during 
its  formative  years  1955  to  1963?"  Is  the  standard  British 
reply  that  General  De  Gaulle  was  the  one  and  only  bar  to 
entry  an  adequate  explanation?  Is  the  contention  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  European  and  hence  could  not  be 
expected  to  participate  in  a  predominantly  Continental 
venture  equally  valid?  Or  did  the  British  simply  under¬ 
estimate  the  revival  power  of  Western  Europe  and  assume 
that  Britain  could  make  it  on  her  own,  or  at  best  with  a 
little  assistance  from  her  trusted  friends--the  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States? 

For  the  period  that  has  been  reviewed  here,  the  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  there  is  a  certain  grain  of  truth  in 
all  of  the  above  theses.  But  other  factors,  factors  which 
we re  an  outgrowth  of  Britain's  unique  war-time  experience 
and  her  involvement  with  European  integrative  ventures 
immediately  following  the  Second  World  War,  also  came  into 
the  picture.  It  is  these,  taken  in  conjunction  with  many 
of  the  much  oversimplified  but  usually  accepted  interpre¬ 
tations,  that  provide  the  answer  to  the  question  of  Britain's 
hesitancy  in  entering  into  the  European  Economic  Community. 

In  relative  terms,  the  reassessment  of  traditional 
foreign  policy  which  resulted  from  the  holocaust  of  the 
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Second  World  War,  was  considerably  less  intense  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  on  the  Continent.  The  war,  while  it  had 
had  catastrophic  effects  on  the  British  economy,  had  not  been 
psychologically  shattering  and  as  a  result  the  Government 
and  the  public  alike  did  not  see  any  immediate  need  for  a 
rearrangement  of  their  political  and  economic  system.  Con¬ 
comitant  with  the  British  misjudgment  of  the  strength  of 
the  post-war  drive  toward  European  unification,  was  their 
sincere  belief  that  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Anglo-American 
special  relationship  were  valuable  assets,  valuable  not  only 
for  narrow  British  interests,  but  also  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  free  world.  Once  again,  however,  these 
assumptions  were  the  product  of  the  war.  As  far  as  the 
British  were  concerned  it  was  American  and  Commonwealth 
succour  which  had  allowed  them  to  withstand  the  tempests 
of  war .  European  assistance  had  been  of  little  or  no  value 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  contribution  had  to  be  qualified  in 
light  of  the  country's  late  entry  into  the  war. 

The  policies  of  the  Conservative  administration  from 
1955  to  1963  were  basically  an  extension  of  those  followed 
in  the  previous  ten  years.  The  slow-moving,  cautious 
approach  to  novel  political  experiments  which  from  1945 
to  1955  had  been  exemplified  in  the  pronounced  preference 
for  an  intergovernmental  as  opposed  to  a  federal  approach  to 
European  integration,  was  continued  with  the  Government 
proposing  the  Free  Trade  Area  and  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  as  alternatives  to  the  supranational  European 
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Economic  Community.  The  1961  application  for  full  member¬ 
ship  in  the  E.E.C.,  presupposed  a  certain  reappraisal  of 
British  foreign  policy,  but  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  powers  that  be  in  London  had 
still  not  come  to  embrace  fully  the  concept  of  a  new  Europe, 
a  concept  which  necessitated  the  breaking  of  old  alle¬ 
giances  and  the  forming  of  new  ones.  Despite  the  repeated 
protestations  of  "Super-Mac"  and  his  associates  to  the 
effect  that  Britain  should  enter  the  Common  Market,  the 
limitations  they  placed  on  membership  indicated  that  as  of 
yet  the  anticipated  benefits  did  not  outweigh  the  antici¬ 
pated  drawbacks. 

The  Labour  Party  was  even  more  consistent  in  following 
the  guidelines  set  down  from  1945  to  1955.  In  part,  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Labour  administration  had  guided 
British  policy  for  the  six  years  immediately  following  the 
war,  but  equally  important  was  their  firm  belief  that  a 
strictly  European  affiliation  would  detract  from  rather  than 
enhance  Britain's  economic  and  political  position  relative 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  was 
particularly  important  in  this  respect.  In  addition  to 
augmenting  Britain's  power  and  prestige,  the  Labour  Party 
felt  a  special  obligation  to  the  organization.  They  regarded 
it  as  their  own  creation,  and  the  conditions  they  laid  down 
for  British  entry  into  the  E.E.C.  reflected  a  concern  for 
its  preservation.  The  vociferous  opposition  to  Common 
Market  entry  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  Party  was  also  a 
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reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  "European"  question  became 
a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  British  political  parties. 
Had  the  Conservatives  been  even  less  concerned  with 
joining  the  European  Community,  Labour's  resistance  would 
probably  have  diminished  in  direct  proportion. 

To  judge  from  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  E.E.C.  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  pro-Common  Market  promotional  pressure  groups 
were  severely  limited  in  their  ability  to  influence 
Government  policy.  And  yet,  when  the  decision  to  seek  entry 
had  been  taken  in  1961,  their  demands  did  play  a  role  in 
the  formulation  of  the  Government's  negotiating  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Common  Market.  How  is  one  to  explain  the 
inconsistency?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  within 
both  the  Government  and  the  majority  of  the  pro-E.E.C. 
groups--the  exception  being  the  Liberal  Party — Common  Market 
entry  was  usually  treated  as  an  economic  issue.  As  long 
as  the  economic  benefits  of  entry  appeared  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages,  the  Government  was  willing  to  align  with 
their  position.  However,  as  it  became  increasingly  clear 
in  the  months  following  July  1961  that  Britain  did  not  have 
sufficient  authority  to  demand  and  win  favourable  terms  of 
entry,  and  that  therefore  these  economic  benefits  could  not 
be  guaranteed,  the  pro-E.E.C.  groups  did  not  press  their 
point  as  strongly.  The  case  for  entry  was  still  there,  but 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Government  could  disregard 
it. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Britain's  bid  to  join  the 
European  Economic  Community  was  unsuccessful  because  the 
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economic  as  well  as  the  political  costs  of  entry  were  thought 
to  be  more  than  the  benefits  which  would  likely  accrue. 

De  Gaulle's  veto  admittedly  brought  the  negotiations  to 
an  official  end,  but  the  conditions  which  Britain  had  laid 
down  for  entry  had  settled  the  outcome  of  the  exchange  long 
before  14  January  1963.  It  remains  an  open  question,  of 
course,  as  to  whether  or  not  Britain  had  made  the  correct 
move.  In  considering  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe, 
including  Great  Britain,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  had  she 
tried  harder  from  1955  to  1963  to  accommodate  herself  to 
the  European  ideal,  she  would  have  been  more  successful  in 
creating  the  kind  of  Europe  she  later  wanted. 
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